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Gift for Christmas - 


than a Book about Bees to a Beekeeping Friend? 


The Hive and the Honey Bee 


650 big pages, with over 300 pictures—a really big book 
sturdy cloth binding. Packed with how-to-do-it items: 
studies about the anatomy and physiology of the bee; how 
the bee works and behaves; the latest about diseases; mar- 
keting. Each author an authority in his subject Second 
(revised) edition. 

Price $4.00 


. 
Queen Rearing 
A new, complete and up-to-date book by Harry H 
Laidlaw, Jr. and J. E. Eckert, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Covers the production and mating of queens, breed- 
ing and stock improvement. 160 pages, 60 illustrations 
cloth bound. 
Price 


Honey in the Comb 
By Carl Killion. Fine book, finely illustrated, dealing 
with raising and marketing of comb and bulk comb honey 
Cloth, 130 pages. Expert advice 
Price $3.00 
Beekeeping in Antiquity 
H. M. Fraser 
Swarming and Its Control 
Snelgrove 
Honey and Your Health 
Beck-Smedley 


The Honey Bee 


Butler 
Beekeeping in Britain 
Manley 


The Flying Nation 


Dorothy Crowder 


Bee Hunting 


Lockhart 


$2.50 


$2.00 


$2.50 


$ .50 


t 


” 


American Honey Plants—New Edition 
By Frank C. Pellett 

The last word in information about honey plants, their 

use, where to find them, kind of honey from them, new 

plants you can try. A life work, covering the entire coun- 

try. New, 460 pages, 200 illustrations. Substantially cloth 


bound. 
Price $6.00 


First Lessons in Beekeeping 


By C. P. Dadant, (revised by M. G. and J. C. Dadant) 
A reliable guide to things you must know first about bees 
hives, producing honey, etc. Suggests management for a 
few colonies, the small apiary. Available also in Spanish 
Price $1.00 
. es ’ . 
Bees, Their Vision, Chemical 


Senses and Language 


3y Karl Von Frisch. Tells how bees inform their hive 
mates where the flowers are. Polarization of light, etc 
Written in a readable manner 
$3.00 


Price 
Honey Bees and Their Management 
Shaw & Whitehead $3.50 


A Living from Bees 
Pellett 


A.B.C. and X.Y.Z. 


Root 


Better Queens 
Jay Smith 

Honey Farming 
Manley 

Honey Getting 
Sechrist 


Beekeeping 
Armitt 


$2.50 


$3.95 


$4.00 


$3.00 


$1.00 


$2.00 


All Prices Postpaid. 
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PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 











Locked Corner 
Frames 


Locked on all four corners. 
They are rigid, easy to as- 
semble and long lasting. They 
are the finest. Now is the time 
to fill up all of your equipment 
and to replace all your poor 
frames. Use these fine frames 
for economy, best satisfaction 
and efficient production. 


The A. I. Root Company 
OF IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








BEE WORLD 
Including 
APICULTURAL ABSTRACTS 


International scientific journal pub- 
lished monthly by the Research 
Association and edited by 
Dr. Eva Crane. 
$3 a yr. Sample co 
10c. tural Abstracts separately 
$1.75 a year. 
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Agents for U.S.A. and Canada 
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Hazel-Atlas Glass Company... Wheeling, W. Vo. 
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An Adequate Supply of 

DADANT'’'S 
Crimp-Wired 
FOUNDATION 


WANTED: 
Active, experienced partner in well established Pack- 
4 age-bee and Queen business, also producing some 
honey. Thirty-three years in same territory. Good 
outfit and facilities for the conduct of a first class poe ps. 
business serving much of the better class clientele. Pat. Of. 
World-wide export queen business. No encumbrance, 
no capital needed, but option to buy interest. Will exchange references. 


JENSEN'S APIARIES, Macon, Miss. 














will assure~ you fine b 
You are protected too when 
you know it is made of pure 
beeswax. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
Hamilton, Ill. — Paris, Texas 





THE HEART OF THE COMB HONEY IS FOUNDATION — 


, that delicate center taste is foundation. It must be- 
easil Dadan weneals ye eee 
y- aus 
fy et Fy gf - 
are quicker. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois 
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Food for Thought 


We Wisk You 
C Very Merry Christmas 


The staff of the American Bee Journal welcomes 
the opportunity to join others in this issue in wishing 
each and every reader A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
We hope Santa fills your stocking well, that you will 
be reveling with friends and relations, and all have a 
merry, rollicking good time. 

Christmas is a time of giving and good cheer. We 
give to you our promise that we will try to make each 
and every issue during the coming year more interest- 
ing, informative and important to you as you go about 
your beekeeping endeavors. And especially at Christmas 
we wish you much happiness and good cheer! 


Let's Ge to the California Meeting 


Elsewhere in this issue, there appears an announce- 
ment of the annual meeting of the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation at San Jose, California, January 26 to 
31, 1953. As before, many other groups and organiza- 
tions of the industry will hold meetings at the same 
time. These meetings are important to the entire bee 
and honey industry; they deserve your support. 

Many will say that California is a long way to go 
to a meeting, but Westerners have come long distances 
to attend meetings in the Midwest and even in the East. 
There is a real need, also, for holding the annual meet- 
ing of the industry in different locations of the country 
from year to year. While it may be a long way for 
you, it will be worth your while to find some way to 
get there. It is not a question of whether you can af- 
ford the trip but whether you can afford not to attend. 

At the California meeting, decisions will be made 
which will have a serious bearing on the future of our 
industry for the coming year and even for many years 
to come. Clear-thinking leadership will be needed to 
make those decisions, requiring full representation from 
all parts of the country. 

We strongly urge you to attend! Plan now to be 
there! Yours will be a wonderful trip, a pleasant stay 
in sunny California, the opportunity to meet folks from 
everywhere, and the responsibility of helping to improve 
conditions within the industry. 








The 19§2 Honey Programs 
Cre Preferred 


Honey producers everywhere are completely satis- 
fied with.the type of the present support program. They 
speak of it as a producer program. While some would 
like a higher support level, most appear satisfied. 

Due to the honey programs—price support, the sub- 
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sidy programs for export and for diversion, and the 
October promotional program conducted by the indus- 
try with the help of the Food Distribution Branch of 
P.M.A.— producer honey is in fair demand, consumer 
honey is moving well, and less is signed up for pos- 
sible purchase by the Government next March 31, 1953. 

While all states still have until December 31 to 
participate in the loan and purchase-agreement pro- 
gram, by November 14 only 3,570,341 pounds had been 
signed up with the bulk of this being placed under the 
loan program. It also is firmly believed that much of 
this honey will move through normal channels of trade 
before March 31, 1953, instead of going to the Govern- 
ment. By October, 1951, more than 9 million pounds 
already had been contracted for by the Government 
and almost 18 million pounds were purchased under 
price support by the end of the marketing season. 

Who can say that this is not a better situation? 
Who can say that the present honey programs are not 
indeed better for the honey industry? 


Lay the Foundation 
Before Putting on the Roof 


A subscriber comments with consideration, after 
reading the several articles in the September Round-Up 
on honey promotion, that he wondered if that particular 
issue of the American Bee Journal had been designed 
to emphasize the need for promotion, or to display thor- 
oughly the complete lack of coordination, understanding 
and cooperation of our industry? He further comments 
that the only consistency among the articles was the 
thought that promotion will have to start at ground 
levels. He continues, “Building a promotional program 
at high levels is a fine thing, but for gosh sake, let’s 
lay the foundation before we try to put on the roof.” 

We appreciate that the articles represented a vari- 
ance of opinion. That, of course, is true of a Round-Up, 
especially one which is written on the same subject by 
an outstanding group of individual leaders. The vari- 
ation in their thinking represents to us the extent to 
which the industry has approached a great problem 
rather than lack of coordination, understanding and 
coope-ation. For we only have opened the door to solv- 
ing our honey marketing problem. 

Until we have organized properly and effectively 
and have equitably supported a successful promotional 
program of our own, we are bound to have diversified 
opinions. 

But our reader is entirely right that promotion will 
have to start at ground levels. If every individual with- 
in the honey industry would influence the consumption 
of one pound of honey each day throughout the year, 
we would solve our own marketing problem. Then we 
would have the foundation! And if every individual 
within the industry could be made to understand the 
value of organization and would support its work, an 
adequate program of promotion and marketing would 
result. We then could put the roof on! 
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Our Cover Picture - A Genuine 
Wedgwood Honeypot 
Made in England 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT FOR 

CHRISTMAS OR ANY TIME. 


Perhaps you will recall the pic- 
ture on the cover for December, 
1950. The cover contest was on, 
and L. F. Bowman, Hilliards, 
Ohio, won with his two youngsters 
eating bread and honey. This 
time another young Bowman 
shows preference for comb honey — * 4 price a tua Srocan ieeaiek 
and has succeeded in getting the - : ware is $2.75 each postpaid from - Son 


York. The cupely is greatly limi 


right hand well covered and the : : Fron at once to avoid being 


f 
mouth all open for a taste of a ; R. B. WILLSON, INC. 
delectable sweet. 250 Park Ave. New York 17, N. ¥. 
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himself with production for his 

own use, that is, for his im- 
mediate family or locality. Under 
such primitive conditions there was 
little need for marketing beyond 
bartering one thing for another. To- 
day, production has become special- 
ized and the production of items has 
exceeded the ability of any one 
locality or environment to absorb 
it. With each increase in business 
functions and in plant capacity, the 
producer has found that he can no 
longer be the “Jekyll-Hyde” pro- 
ducer-bookkeeper-salesman of the 
past; instead he must rely on a 
trained bookkeeper, and on the pro- 
fessional middleman to obtain his 
markets. In addition, he found that 
aggressive salesmanship, product 
identification and other devices 
were necessary to get proper dis- 
tribution. Growing interest in mar- 
keting has led to a great increase 
in market statistics, publications 
and associations, facts which make 
it most necessary for every indus- 
try to pool its common interests to 
obtain the maximum benefits for 
the group. However, despite the 
great scope of present-day market- 
ing, its study is relatively new 
among the social sciences. Tremen- 
dous amounts of money and energy 
have been spent in the scientific 
study of production while compara- 
tively small amounts have been 
spent on the scientific study of dis- 


Fi centuries man has concerned 
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tribution. This fact is especially true 
of the Honey Industry, largely be- 
cause it is a comparatively new in- 
dustry almost without precedent to 
draw upon in marketing experience. 
The days of the “rugged individu- 
alist” are gone when any business 
can be run “by guess” or “by gosh” 
and still survive. The days are gone 
when any business can cope with 
current problems by using worn-out 
“oxcart” methods. Problems today 
require precise measurement and 
group action for the most effective 
results. Efficient marketing today 
depends on information which will 
fulfill its mission only if the meth- 
ods by which it is analyzed and 
collected are correct. The measure- 
ment of incomes, purchasing power, 
trade areas, channels of distribu- 
tion, and all factors vital to success- 
ful marketing require the use of 
scientific methods. 


What are the Facts? 

In this country, honey is neither 
a luxury nor a commodity; conse- 
quently it must compete with luxury 
sweets like jams and jellies and 
good candies on the one hand, and 
with the cheap sirups on the other. 
Honey is hard to handle around the 
home without a dispenser, and since 
a little bit goes a long ways, many 
parents hesitate to buy it for their 
children even though they realize its 
healthful qualities. Sugar is much 


Organizing to Sell Honey 


by Charles W. Gouget 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


easier to handle, it is not so rich, 
its use has become a habit with 
most people, it has many more 
known uses to the housewife, it is 
pleasantly sweet to most people, and 
it is relatively cheap. These are 
some of the reasons why it is dif- 
ficult to sell honey. Although honey 
in small quantities is not disliked 
by most people, it becomes too “rich” 
for many when it is used like sugar. 
It is not sought after like a cup 
of good coffee or a piece of good 
candy, even though it is much more 
beneficial. Again, many people are 
allergic to honey and cannot use 
it in any form. 
idio- 
we 


To cope with all of these 
syncrasies of human nature, 
must be well organized as an in- 
dustry because volume production, 
as we have it in this country, re- 
quires volume sales which cannot 
be effectively accomplished through 
individual action, regardless of how 
well intended it may be. A real co- 
ordinated marketing effort on a 
national scale is the only answer 
to the “spatterprint” methods of the 
past. 


What is the Problem? 

In Persia honey sells for $1.50 a 
pound, and a beekeeper who owned 
twenty hives would be considered a 
rich man. In the United States hon- 
ey may sell at from 15c to 35c a 
pound, and a beekeeper with twenty 
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hives can make little more than 
“pin money” to supplement another 
income for his living. What makes 
this tremendous difference in price 
in the two countries? The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that honey is 
a rare luxury in Persia, and be- 
cause it is very scarce, large pre- 
miums will be paid for it, while in 
the United States volume produc- 
tion has reached commodity pro- 
portions without a corresponding 
balance in volume sales to market 
the product. The problem, therefore 
becomes one of how to increase 
volume sales to balance volume pro- 
duction, because only under such 
circumstances can the beekeeper 
hope to sell his product at a price 
more nearly equal to the things he 
must buy for his businéss and his 
family. 
What is the Solution? 

1. The marketing problem must 
be studied and analyzed on a na- 
tional scale and coordinated steps 
taken to do a “bang-up” job on 
volume sales. This coordinated ef- 
fort has become a reality through 
the cooperation of various agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture 
with our own organizations who to- 
gether planned the drive to sell 
honey on a national scale during 


the month of October. Every bee- 
keeper should have considered this 
drive a special opportunity to con- 
tribute what he could toward a 
united effort. 

2. Steps must be taken to educate 
all of our beekeepers in the unusual 
merits of the product we have to 
sell. Only by knowing, can they do 
a good, old-fashioned job of sell- 
ing. Perhaps we could learn some- 
thing by studying the system used 
by Land O’Lakes Creameries Inc. 
By a system of member education 
supplemented by premiums for qual- 
ity, and adequate testing and in- 
spection at the creamery, the 
sociation has developed a _ highly 
standardized product of uniform 
quality. 

3. Some means of standardizing the 
quality of honey turned out by the 
small producer must be found. A me- 
chanical unit that will do the whole 
job from the extractor to the bottle 
would be a great help in this direc- 
tion. Standardization seeks to pre- 
sent a uniform product which is 
pleasing to the eye and which stimu- 
lates purchases, and at the same 
time provides the consumer with a 
product that will give satisfaction. 
In addition, standardization and 
careful grading make possible a 
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NE dollar a pound for honey? 
Raise it to $1.75. Yes, it is 
being done! Beekeepers are 
selling honey at these prices right 
here in our United States. 
N. A. Chamberlin of Poplar, Wis- 
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Don’t 


common language between buyer 
and seller, aids in the comparison 
of market prices, facilitates the ad- 
justment of claims, reduces market- 
ing costs and permits more effec- 
tive distribution. Proper distribution 
leads to market stability and en- 
courages buyers to purchase their 
requirements with confidence. Con- 
fidence in the market encourages 
the retailer to stock and feature 
the product. This leads to steady 
retail prices which stimulate con- 
sumer buying. 

4. Beekeepers must learn to sup- 
port their organizations just as 
members of labor unions support 
theirs, because only through organi- 
zation can the benefits of mass pro- 
duction be achieved and the prod- 
uct marketed to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. Organization 
means a unity of purpose through 
the coordination of individual ef- 
forts toward a common goal. Organ- 
ization means improving the individ- 
ual’s welfare and living standards 
through group activity. Organization 
means improving the general morale 
and ethical standards through group 
activity. Organization means uni- 
form standards for honey, greater 
demand, steady sales, higher prices 
and more profits. 


best 


Cut Your Price 


by Art Kehl 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


consin, at a recent meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Beekeepers Associ- 
ation, told the story of selling some 
of his honey under the brand name 
of Brule Valley Wild Flower Honey 
at $1.00 a pound; and, it was not 


the usual white honey which Wis- 
consin beekeepers hold in such high 
regard. 

Several years ago while I was 
motoring through southern Florida 
I purchased a jug holding 12 ounces 
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of honey for $1.75. With the increase 
of prices on all commodities since 
that time, I would imagine that 
beekeeper is now getting somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $2.25 for that 
same package. 

These are exceptions, but they 
have proved a rule that any individ- 
ual beekeeper can set his own price 
if he cares to work at merchandis- 
ing. 

Recently I heard one of the leaders 
of our industry estimate that at 
least 50% of our national honey 
crop still goes to market directly 
from beekeeper to consumer. It is 
to these people that I want to talk. 
No doubt other writers in this issue 
will discuss the regular channels of 
trade. 

Perhaps it would be better for 
our industry if all beekeepers were 
solely producers. But when one real- 
izes that most of our present day 
packers started as beekeepers, we 
get a different thought. A small 
beekeeper today may be the large 
packer tomorrow. 

Certainly the rules of food han- 
dling and good merchandising apply 
to the house-to-house sale of honey. 
I say “the rules of food handling” 
because honey is a food product 
and we as beekeepers must treat 
it as such. I know that because of 
the old saying that bacteria cannot 
live in honey all too many slip-shod 
methods are employed to handle the 
honey before it is ready for the 
ultimate consumer. If we use good 
care in the preparation of our prod- 


Langstroth Bee Garden... 


The September issue of the Morris 
Arboretum Bulletin, compiled by Dr. 
Jacob R. Schramm, Director of the 
Arboretum, is devoted to an ac- 
count of the dedication of the Lang- 
stroth Bee Garden in memoriam to 
the late L. L. Langstroth. Included 
are a dedication foreword by Fred 
W. Schwoebel, curator of the Lang- 
stroth Garden, articles by the late 
E. F. Phillips, by James I. Hamble- 
ton, M. Albert Linton, Edwin J. 
Anderson, and finally dedication 
and reminiscences by William Lang- 
stroth Cowan, grandson of Lorenzo 
Lorraine Langstroth. 

As long as available, copies of the 
dedication bulletin may be obtained 
by addressing Fred W. Schwoebel, 
Curator Langstroth Bee Garden, 
Morris Arboretum, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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uct, then we will have confidence 
when we approach our customers 
that our product is better than that 
offered by other persons contacting 
that same customer. Remember when 
discussing honey with anyone that 
while all honey is good, your honey 
is better. Never make the mistake 
of saying that someone else’s honey 
is bad. 

Certainly one of the greatest 
faults that we discover in the field 
of honey merchandising is that of 
price cutting. The small producer 
blames the packer. The packer 
blames the small producer. If one 
is to make a survey of the market 
today, he will readily recognize that 
honey which passes through the 
hands of the large commercial 
packer is usually sold at a higher 
price than that sold by a beekeeper- 
packer to a storekeeper. It is quite 
understandable that a packer who 
purchases most of his supply of 
honey must: get a higher price for 
it than the producer who packs and 
sells it himself. 


This price proposition gets to be 
quite a problem in most beekeepers’ 
meetings where it is discussed. I re- 
call to mind a story that I’ve told 
before. A beekeeper came into a 
neighborhood grocery store and in- 
quired of the grocer about the price 
at which he was selling honey. The 
grocer replied, “$1.25 for a _ five- 
pound jar.” The beekeeper left the 
store and yelled to his helper across 
the street, “We'll have to sell for 
$1.00 in this block, Joe.” 


Greek Bee Book Revised... 


We acknowledge receipt of the 
1952 publication of “Beekeeping” by 
N. J. Nicolaidis published in Athens, 
Greece. This is 2 much larger book 
than the former volume printed in 
1947 and contains added illustra- 
tions. Mr. Nicolaidis is to be con- 
gratulated on this fine addition to 
the upbuilding of honey production 
in Greece. The book has 400 pages 
and is paper bound. We assume 
that the price would be about $4.00. 
Mr. Nicolaidis’ address is Bank of 
Chios Building, Athens. 





Alfalfa Seed Production... 


Alfalfa seed production in 1952, 
to which is added the moderate 
carry-over of seed, gives a govern- 


Such thinking is certainly not 
necessary. The beekeeper who packs 
his own product and delivers it from 
house to house or sells it through a 
roadside stand is doing the customer 
a service and is entitled to as much, 
if not more, money as the store- 
keeper who stocks and sells from 
his shelf. 

I have tried to point out that be- 
cause of the fact that a good share 
of the honey produced in our coun- 
try today moves to market directly 
from the beekeeper to the consumer, 
such beekeepers must be very care- 
ful about the quality of their pack- 
age and should certainly feel justi- 
fied to ask a top price for their 
product. Continually selling direct, 
at a price lower than that currently 
in force in the neighborhood stores, 
drives the honey market lower and 
lower instead of improving it. 

Before concluding this article, I 
would like to tell you beekeepers 
just a few of my personal thoughts 
regarding the national honey situa- 
tion. It is my belief that honey re- 
ceives more unsolicited testimonials 
than any other food product. It is 
recognized all over as a natural 
sweet with healthful qualities. It is 
also my belief that while the above 
statement is true, there is just not 
enough emphasis placed upon ask- 
ing people to buy our product. 

If we are to improve our honey 
market, more of us beekeepers must 
ask n.ore people to buy more honey 
more often. 


ment estimate of over 172 million 
pounds of seed, some 29 per cent 
larger than 1951 and nearly twice 
the 1941-50 average. 


California, Washingtcn, Kansas 
and Nebraska rank in order in 
amount of alfalfa seed produced 
with 38, 17, 14 and 12 million pounds 
estimated as the 1951 crop by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Washington and California rank 
highest in pounds per acre with 525 
and 460 pounds respectively. 





Cages for Bait... 


David Freeman of Ozark, Arkan- 
sas, has found a new use for old 
secondhand package bee cages. He 
sells them to fishermen for caging 
grasshoppers or frogs for live bait. 
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VEN if a beekeeper enjoys pack- 
fF ing and selling his honey crop, 

he cannot long continue to do 
so unless he shows a profit on the 
time and labor. To keep his head 
above water, with honey selling far 
below parity price, it is imperative 
that the beekeeper use his time pro- 
ductively. 

If a beekeeper is so anxious to 
get rid of his honey that he packs 
it and sells it to the grocery trade 
or to the consumer at below market 
price, he is not only taking a loss 
himself, but he is doing damage to 
the industry. Even relatively small 
quantities of low priced honey scat- 
tered throughout the markets of the 
nation will tend to weaken the mar- 
ket price. 

There is another factor which af- 
fects the price of bulk honey. It is 
possible that a producer’s honey is 
reaching the consumer at the mar- 
ket price for bottled honey, but the 
packing, merchandising, and distri- 
bution costs are so high that the 
producer is not realizing the full 
market price for his bulk honey. 
For the good of himself and the 
industry, the beekeeper who packs 
honey as an individual or in cooper- 
ation with a group should watch 
his costs carefully to see that he is 
actually getting the most he can 
for his crop. 

Possibly the cheapest way to sell 
honey is through a broker to the 
wholesaler, who in turn sells it to 
the retail stores. The broker is the 
contact man between the packer and 
the whoiesaler. His services are in- 
expensive because he is strictly a 
commission agent, and is paid his 
commission only when he makes a 
sale. In the strictest sense, the 
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Selling Through Brokers 
and Wholesalers 


by Roy S. Weaver, Jr. 


Navasota, Texas 


broker is a manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative, and may act as an agent 
for about a dozen manufacturers of 
non-conflicting merchandise. Actual- 
ly he handles no merchandise, but 
meerly acts as a salesman, calling 
regularly on the wholesalers in his 
territory. He takes orders for the 
manufacturer he represents and 
sends the orders to the manufac- 
turer who ships the merchandise to 
the wholesaler. The manufacturer 
then pays the broker his commission 
on the sale. 

Now that gets honey into the 
wholesaler’s warehouse along with 
2,000 or more items, and that is 
where the system begins to bog 
down as far as honey is concerned. 
The wholesaler has salesmen calling 
on the retail stores, but with over 
2,000 items in stock, the salesman 
cannot possibly do a job of selling 
on each item. The retail store man- 
ager orders the items which he 
knows he will sell. Some stores sell 
quantities of honey and order it 
regularly. Many stores do not carry 
adequate displays of honey, how- 
ever, and many more do not stock 
it at all. 

To help overcome this situation, 
and meet the competition of other 
brands of the same kind of mer- 
chandise, some brokers offer detail 
work to their manufacturers. In 
other words, the broker employs 
salesmen who call on the retailers 
to sell and help set up displays of 
the items which they are working. 
This system has many ramifications, 
but usually the merchandise, for 
instance honey, is delivered to the 
retailer by one of the wholesalers 
who orders through the broker. The 
broker usually charges the honey 


packer and other manufacturers for 
whom he is doing detail work a 
fixed monthly fee for the detail ser- 
vice. While this system adds to the 
distribution of honey, it also adds 
to its cost. 

There are other brokerage firms 
which act directly between the 
manufacturer and the retailer. The 
various forms of that service are 
beyond the scope of this discussion. 
Neither will we go into the problems 
in chain store merchandising. 

In selling strictly through brokers 
in the simplest form, distribution 
costs are easy to figure in advance 
because the cost of selling is a 
fixed percentage of the amount sold, 
and of course, no matter what meth- 
ods of distribution are used, other 
costs such as handling, processing 
and packing, container cost, freight, 
overhead, discounts, and advertis- 
ing, must all receive consideration. 

In summary, it seems that if hon- 
ey were in general demand as a 
staple food, then the method of sell- 
ing through brokers to wholesalers 
would probably be the most econom- 
ical way to obtain distribution. If 
honey were in such demand, com- 
petition would be only between dif- 
ferent brands, which would be a 
very healthy situation. 

But we must face the sad fact 
that honey is not in demand as a 
staple food. It is still mainly an im- 
pulse item. Many people still think 
that to get honey, they must go to 
the beekeeper, but they forget to 
do so. Very few farm products are 
now thought of in this way. Nearly 
all are in regular demand at the 
store. Therefore, an orderly system 


(Please turn to page 529) 
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Oklahoma’s Honey 
Market Program 


by Fain G. Cesar, Director 


Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture 


Marketing Division 


F a great deal of good is to be 
| accomplished toward improving 

and expanding the market for 
American honey producers, it will 
be necessary that the American 
Beekeeping Federation adopt an 
over-all marketing program that can 
be carried on throughout the nation, 
and put into effect by the market- 
ing officials of our various states, 
with the support and encouragement 
of our honey producers. 

In 1948 a committee representing 
the Oklahoma Beekeepers Associa- 
tion called on our office to discuss 
its honey marketing problems in 
order to determine what assistance 
we might furnish them. These prob- 
lems were fully explained to us by 
Glenn Gibson, then president of the 
state association, and later by Roy 
A. Grout, of the American Bee- 
keeping Federation. After reviewing 
these problems, we decided to re- 
align our budget whereby a market- 
ing specialist would devote half of 
his time working on honey market- 
ing problems in Oklahoma. This 
marketing specialist, E. A. Kissick, 
visited practically every beekeeper 
in the state of Oklahoma to famil- 
iarize himself with their particular 
problems. After calling on the bee- 
keepers, a meeting was called by 
the Association to set up a market- 
ing program for 1949. We were ad- 
vised that one of the primary prob- 
lems confronting both the Oklahoma 
association and the American Bee- 
keeping Federation was inadequate 
funds. In view of this situation it 
was decided by the state association 
to submit a proposed honey market- 
ing law to the Oklahoma Legisla- 
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ture for its consideration. We as- 
sisted the state association with the 
preparation of this law, which pro- 
vided for a tax of %c per pound 
for all honey distributed in Okla- 
homa. This law provided that all 
distributors report their sales on a 
quarterly basis, thereby eliminating 
the expense of placing a tax stamp 
on each container sold. The money 
obtained from this tentative legis- 
lation was to be expended in the 
following manner: (a) Fifty per 
cent of the money was to be re- 
tained by the Oklahoma Department 
of Agriculture to carry out the hon- 
ey marketing program in Oklahoma. 
(b) The remaining half of the money 
collected was to be given to the 
American Beekeeping Federation for 
the national honey marketing pro- 
gram. 

We felt that the American Bee- 
keeping Federation should set up a 
national program, whereby our state 
program would be a part of the 
over-all marketing program. This 
Act, presented to the 1949 Session 
of our Legislature, was not enacted 
into law, largely because of oppo- 
sition from some of the firms im- 
porting honey into Oklahoma. With- 
out any additional funds, we con- 
tinued our part-time honey market- 
ing program by working with re- 
tailers in expanding their sales, and 
with individual distributors in locat- 
ing new outlets. Our marketing spe- 
cialist, E. A. Kissick, resigned in 
1950 to accept another position; 
therefore, we were forced to dis- 
continue this activity. 

We have been vitally interested 
in the honey marketing program, 





therefore, we were most happy to 
make a honey consumption and dis- 
tribution survey, at the request of 
the Marketing Committee of the 
American Beekeeping Federation. 
The questionnaire, which we thought 
very good, used in this survey was 
prepared by Mr. Grout’s committee. 
We found that the major portion of 
the housewives called on had re- 
ceived very little information rela- 
tive to the food value of honey; also 
they used very little honey in cook- 
ing. This situation would imply that 
a consumer educational program 
should be carried on as a part of 
the over-all marketing program. 

We also found that most retailers 
did not display honey where the 
housewife would readily see it dur- 
ing their trip through the store. 
Since honey is recognized as “an 
impulse item,” it would seem ad- 
visable to work with retailers to 
improve their displays. Roy A. 
Grout’s article in the September is- 
sue of the American Bee Journal 
gave a very good statistical picture 
of our survey, therefore, the reason 
for not requoting this information 
in this article. 

We feel that the present program, 
“Helping the producers of honey to 
help themselves,” now being carried 
on by G. Chester Freeman, of the 
Food Distribution Branch, has great- 
ly assisted toward increased hon- 
ey consumption in Oklahoma and 
throughout the nation. We have been 
unable to obtain any definite statis- 
tics on this program, but have heard 
many favorable comments from both 
producers and retailers. 

We are living in a highly com- 
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petitive age, with many organiza- 
tions doing everything in their pow- 
er to increase the per capita con- 
sumption of their product. This was 
very well emphasized in the article 
“Organizing for Future Honey Pro- 
motions,” by Byrne Marcellus in the 


September Journal. In working with 
beekeepers and distributors, we have 
found that it is very important to 
include all segments of the industry 
in any program undertaken. This 
policy has proved true not only in 
the honey marketing field, but also 


in marketing programs for other 
agricultural commodiites. By follow- 
ing this type of action, every seg- 
ment of the industry feels that they 
have a certain responsibility, and 
in most instances gladly accepts it. 
(Please turn to page 530) 





Pricing Honey 
for Trade Channels 


ONEY selling is no better to- 
H day than it was thirty or forty 
years ago. Most of us closely 
connected with the production of 
honey are far removed from mer- 
chandising or distributing, and it 
is quite apparent we have much to 
learn about producing honey with- 
out entering the field of distribution. 
It might be asked why we do not 
spend more time managing our own 
occupation, and let the men educated 
in merchandising do that job for us. 
What do we honey producers know 
about the regular channels of trade 
used by other products? Honey pro- 
ducers market a most healthful, 
nourishing and delicious product, by- 
passing various steps in the channel 
of trade, forgetting that when they 
perform these services, they are en- 
titled to charge for them. I believe 
every producer-packer of honey 
should make an outlet for bulk 
honey for his neighboring honey 
producer. But this is seldom done 
because the producer-packers are 
too often selling their own honey 
at a price which does not return a 
fair price for bulk honey. That is, 
they are selling their honey without 
the mark-up necessary to provide 
for advertising, promotion, brokers, 
and freight allowances, and prob- 
ably without a wholesale mark-up. 
They are generally selling honey at 
a price that, if the volume were to 
grow into a large business, instead 
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by Russell L. Griggs 


Hancock, Iowa 


of making a larger profit 
would make a greater loss. 

The largest distributors of honey 
have an allowance for advertising 
and promotion in their price set-up, 
but these deductions are taken from 
the wholesaler’s bill without his do- 
ing any promoting or advertising, 
resulting thereby in a lower price. 
Food brokers are reluctant to handle 
honey as they are not used to auc- 
tion products. 

Also wholesalers dislike to buy 
from us because we are “fly-by- 
night” suppliers. We do not have 
our product on the market the year 
round. We are fly-by-night suppliers 
because our price is not high enough 
to replace our bulk product. The use 
of brokers and wholesalers helps to 
create a seller’s market, instead of 
a less desirable buyer’s market. 

We may think honey doesn’t need 
advertising and that the customer 
will go get it when he wants it. If 
that is true, why do we see bill- 
boards and T-V ads which say, 
“Don’t salt it, CAREY it!” Certain- 
ly, we would go get a pound of salt 
when we need it. Honey is often 
referred to as a luxury item. If true, 
it is even more essential to remind 
people constantly to buy honey. I 
know producer-packers like to call 
on the merchants, and who can 
promote honey better than the pro- 
ducer, but I wonder if it might not 
be more wise to call on the mer- 
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chants who buy our honey from our 
wholesalers. 

Honey producers asking 12% cents 
a pound for bulk honey are selling 
honey in retail packages in com- 
petition with prospective buyers of 
bulk honey at a price which war- 
rants payment of perhaps 7 or 8 
cents a pound. That will bear re- 
peating. 

There lies a good part of our 
trouble in honey marketing. We 
should have honest-to-goodness hon- 
ey producers, packers and distrib- 
utors, using promotion, advertising, 
brokers, wholesalers and retailers, 
not forgetting our honey replace- 
ment and packing costs, and mark- 
ing up for that service, or we should 
sell in bulk under the marvelous 
opportunity offered by the support 
program. 

I have never been an advocate of 
strict honey house regulations, but 
lately it has occurred to me that 
strict honey packaging regulations 
might be the solution to our head- 
ache. If a sizable investment were 
necessary to pack honey for the re- 
tail trade, little honey packers like 
myself would fall by the wayside 
and packers educated in distribution 
would then be interested in what we 
have to offer. 

As a last thought, what could be 
done by strong honey producer or- 
ganization may have to be done by 
government regulation. 
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proving the utilization of honey 

has been under way on a limit- 
ed scale in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry in- 
termittently during the past fifty 
years. A great deal of analytical 
work was done during the time of 
Harvey W. Wiley around the turn 
of the century; later, during the 
period 1928-1943, a considerable 
amount of fundamental and tech- 
nological work was carried out. The 
work with which the writer is as- 
sociated has been under way for 
about four years. It is located at 
the Eastern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory of the Bureau at Philadel- 
phia. This is one of four such lab- 
oratories, devoted to increasing the 
use of farm products, by-products 
and wastes by chemical and engi- 
neering research and development. 
The program of each laboratory in- 
cludes the principal agricultural prod- 
ucts grown in the area of the 
country in which the laboratory is 
located. These laboratories have 
been in active existence for over 
ten years; the reader who is in- 
terested in the achievements of 
the laboratories is referred to the 
article “A Decade of Chemical 
Achievement” in Chemical and Engi- 
neering News of December 24, 1951. 

The transition from the wartime 
sellers’ market in honey had been 
rather abrupt and the industry 
found inventories high, especially in 
the lower-grade, darker, stronger 
flavored honeys and a considerable 
carry-over from year to year. 

The Department was requested to 
investigate methods of eliminating 
this surplus of strong-flavored hon- 
ey and the first project undertaken 
by us was the study of methods of 
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New Food Products 
from Honey 


by Jonathan W. White, Jr. 


Eastern Regional Research Laboratory" 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 


modifying or completely removing 
the flavor of such honey. This work 
was under the direction of Mr. G. P. 
Walton until his retirement in De- 
cember of 1949. 

After a considerable period of ex- 
perimentation, involving hundreds 
of small-scale processing tests, two 
methods of flavor modification were 
recommended in a bulletin issued 
in May 1950.2 Because of difficulty 
in filtration of the types of honey 
which were to be processed by these 
methods, it was necessary to dilute 
the honey for treatment. The milder 
treatment, which reduced the flavor 
intensity of the honey somewhat 
but did not change its floral-type 
characteristics, was a _ treatment 
with a small amount of a colloidal 
clay, bentonite, which caused a 
flocculation of the honey colloids. 
Removal was by pressure filtration, 
followed by reconcentration to honey 
density. A more vigorous treatment 
was also worked out by which all 
honey flavor and much of the coior 
was removed, leaving an essentially 
flavorless sirup which contained all 
the sugar values of the original 
honey. This process included dilu- 
tion of the honey, neutralization of 
part of the acidity with lime, and 
heat treatment with activated car- 
bon, followed by filtration and re- 
constitution to honey density. It was 
estimated the process could be car- 
ried out for about 1.5 cents per 
pound, including all expenses, in- 
terest, amortization of plant, etc., 
except administration and sales ex- 
pense. 

The product of this treatment is 
an essentially flavorless sirup which 
would have to compete with corn, 
cane and invert sirups for market. 
The levulose content of the sirup 


is the same as that of the honey 
from which it is made, which offers 
a small advantage. Such a product 
should be in considerable demand 
during times of sugar shortage. 

In an effort to find a use for de- 
flavored honey sirup in which no oth- 
er sugar product could be substituted, 
we investigated the possibility of 
producing a fruit-flavored spread’ 
which depended for its texture on 
the fine-grained crystallization fa- 
miliar to honey people in “creamed” 
or “Dyce-processed” honey. It was 
found possible to make such a prod- 
uct using a variety of fruit juices 
and purees, combined with defia- 
vored honey evaporated to honey 
density, seeded and crystallized as 
in the honey-spread processes. Man- 
ufacture by this procedure required 
the use of a vacuum pan, not a 
common piece of equipment in honey 
processing although some plants are 
so equipped. 

On further consideration, we made 
a number of samples of fruit spread 
using normal, good-flavored honey 
rather than deflavored honey. By 
reducing the amount of fruit it was 
found possible to obtain a product 
with a pleasing combination of fruit 
and honey flavor. Some of the fruit 
flavors tried were raspberry, straw- 
berry, grape, apricot, pineapple, 
peach, loganberry, and orange. If the 
juices of these fruits are used as the 
fruit component of the spread, they 
cause considerable dilution of the 
honey with water so that evaporation 
is required to return the mixture to 
a suitable water content to allow the 
crystallization to take place. There 
is no reason that this evaporation 
could not be done before mixing 
with honey. In fact, by using suit- 
able fruit juice concentrates the 
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manufacture of the _ crystallized 
honey-fruit spread could be carried 
out with a minimum of equipment. 
It is then possible to mix the con- 
centrate with honey in a suitable 
proportion, heat to pasteurize, cool, 
seed and crystallize. We have been 
granted a patent on the process and 
product assigned to the United 
States of America, and available 
for use on a royalty-free, non- 
exclusive license.4 A Western honey 
packer is planning to produce this 
spread on a trial basis. 


As an example of cooperative ef- 
fort within the Department, we have 
been working with the Dairy Re- 
search Laboratories of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry. In this project, 
which has been largely carried out 
at the BDI laboratories in Washing- 
ton, methods have been developed 
for manufacture of three concen- 
trated honey-milk products.5 It has 
long been thought that one of the 
deterrents to the wider use of honey 
in manufacturing has been the gen- 
eral difficulty of handling the ma- 
terial due to its physical nature. A 
dry honey should have wide ap- 
plicability in the food field. A step 
in this direction is the production 
of a dry honey-skim milk product, 
composed of 40% honey solids and 
60% non-fat milk solids. This ma- 
terial, a white, free flowing fine 
powder with a pleasant honey-milk 
flavor can be manufactured by 
methods developed in this coopera- 
tive study. 

Two other honey-milk products 
have been developed, a honey-sweet- 
ened condensed milk and an evap- 
orated milk fortified with honey. 
These products are easily manu- 
factured and show adequate storage 
stability. It is possible that products 
of this nature might find applica- 
tion in infant feeding, provided re- 
search on this application would be 
so indicative. 

Since the honey research program 
of the Bureau is operating with 
limited budget and personnel, we 
have tried to extend our program 
by cooperative efforts with other or- 
ganizations and by contracting with 
outside organizations for research 
and development. Under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, 
authority was granted to contract 
for certain research with organiza- 
tions outside the Department pro- 
vided the public interest was best 
served thereby. An example of the 
research contract mentioned above 
is the contract project carried out 
under the supervision of this Labo- 
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ratory at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at Manhattan, 
Kansas. The first contract has been 
completed and the results are either 
in print6 or in process of publica- 
tion.? This work was supported in 
part by funds from the American 
Beekeeping Federation. Designed to 
find the effects, if any, of the nat- 
ural variability of honey in com- 
mercial baked goods and production 
schedules, the results show that by 
observing certain simple rules, cer- 
tain difficulties may be avoided 
which have been encountered in the 
past by bakers using honey. An in- 


vestigation of the value of honey 
in commercial cake and sweet goods 
has resulted in findings of great 
potential interest to the honey in- 
dustry, which will soon be pub- 
lished.? A second contract on the 
role of honey in the cookie and bis- 
cuit field and in certain military 
items is under way at present. 

The question of delaying granu- 
lation in chunk-honey pack so that 
such an item could be more than a 
seasonal specialty in the North is 
being studied. A process has been 
developed which shows promise in 
increasing the shelf-life of labora- 


Above: Crystallized honey-fruit spread is a delicious combination of fruit and 
honey flavor. 


Below: Combining the nutritional values of honey and nonfat —— m, any honey-skim 


milk offers a convenient way to use these products in food 
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tory packs around 35 per cent at 
57° Fahrenheit, the best tempera- 
ture for rapid granulation. Treated 
samples stored at the temperature 
of the laboratory for a year have 
not yet become unsalable. Addi- 
tional work may be needed to make 
the process useful to the producer, 
however. 


While the development of new 
honey products is important in ex- 
tending the use of honey, it would 
not be a cure-all for the marketing 
difficulties of the industry. The 
necessity would still exist for con- 


certed action directed to the solu- 
tion of marketing problems with 
the familiar honey items. Perhaps 
one of the most important problems 
facing the honey industry is that 
of producing it in a form that would 
facilitate its use by large commer- 
cial users, such as the baking in- 
dustry. Dried honey-skim milk is a 
step in this direction, but its use- 
fulness is limited to formulations 
requiring considerable amounts of 
milk solids. 


1. One of the laboratories of the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemis- 








FTER twenty-five years of sell- 
A ing honey to retail grocery 
stores, we find that a few es- 
sential factors have contributed to 
the successful establishment of our 
commercial honey routes: 
These rank in importance as fol- 
lows: 
1. The pack of bulk or chunk 
comb honey. 
2. A system of marketing. 
3. Service. 


For the first few years of our bee- 
keeping we produced only section 
comb honey. Then in 1927, through 
the influence of articles by the late 
J. J. Wilder, we commenced produc- 
ing chunk or bulk comb honey. That 
year, the crop was packed in 5-pound 
tin pails, mostly chunk or bulk 
comb, with some extracted honey. 
This also was our first experience 
in selling honey to retail grocery 
stores. From this initial selling of 
honey to merchants we learned that 
grocers would buy chunk or bulk 
comb honey, but very little extract- 
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“Honey 
North- 


The 
Commercial Route 


by Carl Kalthoff 


Lexington, Missouri 


ed. Consequently, plans for our 
future beekeeping were laid around 
the production and marketing of 
bulk or chunk honey. 

We continued packing and selling 
honey in 5-pound tin pails for sev- 
eral years, but with the coming of 
the depression of the early thirties, 
customers began demanding smaller 
packages. About is time, J. J. 
Wilder described a one-pound square 
jar for chunk or bulk comb pack in 
the American Bee Journal. Not be- 
ing able to secure these jars close at 
hand, we purchased some reguiar 
pint canning jars, and from that 
time to the present the greater part 
of our crop every year is marketed 
in this kind of jar which has been 
popular with both the merchants 
and the customers. One point in its 
favor, especially in the rural areas, 
is that it can be reused. 

This pint jar holds one-half pound 
of chunk or bulk comb and one 
pound of extracted, so it is readily 
understood that we receive the same 
price for the extracted honey as for 


the comb. Our present wholesale 
price is 28 cents per pound for this 
pack, which is considerably more 
than we receive for the straight ex- 
tracted pack. 

We also pack the 5-pound square 
jar, with one square piece of comb. 
This is also a good seller. Most of 
our crop each year is disposed of in 
these two packs before cold weather 
sets in, for after the weather turns 
colder, too much bulk or chunk 
comb honey on the grocer’s shelf is 
a liability. Our honey business of 
today would not have been possible 
if it had not been for the chunk or 
bulk comb pack. 

Our honey is marketed in rural 
sections; the largest town we service 
has a population of 8,000. We have 
five routes: a local route, which we 
cover in one day, calling on mer- 
chants in towns within a radius of 
25 miles of Lexington, and four 
routes branching out from this. 
Each of these four routes is made 
in two days. We leave early enough 
on the first day of each trip to en- 
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able us to call on the first merchant 
soon after he opens up in the morn- 
ing. These routes are from 120 to 
180 miles long one way, and work 
back the same distance. 


As we produce the honey we 
market, supplementing only in years 
of short crops by purchases of 
honey, it is necessary that we make 
the most of our time in covering the 
routes. We find that one good mer- 
chant in a town will dispose of more 
honey than if we would call on every 
merchant in that town. Giving one 
good merchant exclusive sale of our 
honey, we are able to sell consider- 
ably more than if we sold to several, 
and we spend just half the time in 
each town. Most of these merchants 
will buy a sizable order each time 
we call, and will give us window, 
floor, and shelf space for displaying 
the honey. 


After we have made the first trip 
on each route, we try to get back 
four or five weeks later, for by that 
time the merchants’ supply of honey 
will be low or probably sold out. 
After this second trip, six or seven 
weeks will be soon encugh to go 
back as the sale of honey begins to 
taper off. Our honey selling season 
commences soon after the new crop 
clover honey is ready for market, 
which on the average is around July 
10 and we try to finish it by the first 
of December. We do not travel dur- 
ing December, January and Febru- 
ary, but make one trip on each route 
during the spring. During the latter 
part of April and through the month 
of May, people will buy more honey 
again than they did a few months 
previously. The months in order of 
amount of honey sold are: July, 
August, September, October, April, 
March, and November. 


It takes time to establish routes. 
Merchants must be convinced that 
you have a genuine product. It re- 
quires a lot of patience and per- 
severance, but once established the 
selling part is over. After that, all 
that is necessary is to keep the mer- 
chants supplied. 


We find that a system of market- 
ing our crop is necessary to realize 
fully the potentials of our time in 
disposing of our crop. Contrary to 
general opinion, honey is a very slow 
seller for us during the winter 
months. January is the poorest of 
all, with December in second place. 
July and August are our two high 
months in the amount of honey sold, 
and we attribute this to two causes: 
one, when people find out that new 
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crop honey is for sale in the stores 
they purchase it for the simple rea- 
son that it is new and fresh, just like 
they buy fresh peaches, apples, and 
so forth; second, most of our mer- 
chants have sold cut of the old stock 
of our honey and are ready to give 
us a sizable order. To realize the 
most from our crop, and so that the 
merchant also can realize the most 
in profits from the sale of honey, we 
keep our outlets well supplied with 
bulk or chunk honey during the 
early months of our marketing, for 
that is the time that it sells best. 
During this time we also sell our sec- 
tion comb honey of which we pro- 
duce around 3,000 pounds each year. 
We move our section honey at this 
time for the reason that in trans- 
porting it in cold weather it will 
crack, which in turn will make a 
mess on the merchants’ shelves, due 
to leakage. We discontinue the 
marketing of chunk or bulk comb 
honey after the first of November, 
and for the remainder of the season 
sell cut comb and extracted honey. 


We used to pack the cut comb 
honey in cellophane, but now use a 
plastic bag package, and have no 
more trouble with leakage. What is 
more, both merchant and customer 
are sold on it. We also pack and 
market creamed honey during the 
rest of the season. 

One of the best selling points in 
marketing honey is service. This 


includes first of all: quality, a clean 
pack, labeled and eye-appealing. The 
sale of honey is guaranteed to my 
merchants to the extent, that if he 
should not sell a pack, I'll pick it 
up or replace it with another pack, 
guaranteeing the sale of honey to 
the ultimate customer. If the cus- 
tomer is not satisfied, the merchant 
refunds the customer the purchase 
price, and we in turn refund the 
merchant. This happens seldom, 
but it is a good sales talk. I also 
pick up honey that shows signs of 
granulation, and replace it with 
fresh stock. Each time we call on a 
merchant, we clean and dust con- 
tainers, shelves and so forth and 
rearrange displays of honey. Also, 
we send cards to our merchants, 
telling them about the time we will 
eall on them, especially before the 
first trip, and letting them know 
that our new crop of honey is ready 
for sale. A person selling honey 
should have good habits, be clean of 
body and dress. One merchant 
bought my honey because my appear- 
ance was clean and neat, making 
the remark that many beekeepers 
were not clean. 


We have exhibited honey at the 
Missouri State Fair for twenty years 
and find it one of the best methods 
of advertising honey. We invite our 
merchants to come and see us and 
our display, and it makes a good im- 
pression on all that come. 


Display at the Missouri State Fair in 1952 which won 14 blue ribbons out of 18 
classes entered plus the Grand Championship. 
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“ ECESSITY is the mother of 
N invention.” The end of sugar 
rationing brought a real fi- 
nancial crisis to us. Our bee busi- 
ness didn’t start until the war years 
and during that time we, like other 
beekeepers, just couldn’t produce 
enough honey to satisfy all our cus- 
tomers. But we had a rude awaken- 
ing when sugar was no longer ra- 
tioned and customers who had been 
begging for honey just didn’t show 
up. During the following winter we 
didn’t sell enough honey to buy 
groceries and we had about six tons 
of good white honey in the ware- 
house. 

We had either to sell the honey 
at a decent price or get out of the 
bee business. There were literally 
hundreds of potential customers 
passing our place every day on the 
highway, but we weren't stopping 
them, so we concluded that our best 
bet would be to start a small market 
and try to get some of the hundreds 
who pass to part with some of their 
money for some of our good honey. 
We had heard of a couple of self- 
serve honey markets and decided 
this would be worth a try. Since we 
would not need to have someone at 
the market all the time, we could 
afford to take a small loss at least. 
Maybe most people weren’t crooks 
after all. 

A couple of days with a saw and 
hammer, a couple more (more pain- 
ful for us) with a paint brush, about 
$25.00 cash for materials, and we 
had a market. It was small and 
simple, but it did sell honey and that 
igs what we wanted. The first week 
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The 
Self-Serve Market 


by Robert Banker 


Cannon Falls, Minnesota 


our sales reached the $30.00 mark 
and we could eat again. One cus- 
tomer told another, we got a little 
publicity in the local papers, and 
gradually our sales increased. The 
first year we sold about 12,000 
pounds of honey at the market. 

By having only the best honey on 
the shelf, carefully packed, and by 
keeping everything as clean and 
neat as possible, we have been able 
to build up our volume to the point 
where, with the several stores we 
supply, we are now moving nearly 
all the honey our 400 colonies pro- 
duce through this little market. No 
off-flavored honey is offered for sale 
in pails or jars, instead it is sold as 
bakery honey. 

At the start of the third year we 
felt the stand was enough of a suc- 
cess that we could invest a little 
more money to make it more at- 
tractive. The result was the stand 
you see in the picture. We also 
hired a sign painter to paint a big- 
ger sign directly in front of the 
stand and three sets of signs to be 
placed 500 feet, 1% miles, and 2% 
miles on either side of the market 
along the highway. 

We also installed a one and one- 
half frame observation hive which 
interests a lot of people, especially 
children. In another corner we 
placed a sample jar and paper 
spoons in a tightly covered wide- 
mouthed jar. We provided leaflets 
and cookbooks of various types 
which gave recipes and ways to use 
honey as well as general informa- 
tion about honey itself. 

At first we displayed 1-pound and 


2-pound glass jars and 5-pound and 
10-pound pails. About two months 
after we started the market we ran 
out of 1-pound jars. To our surprise 
practically every car that stopped 
bought honey of some other size so 
we promptly discontinued the 1- 
pound size. There is no object in 
selling one pound if you can sell two. 

As our business grew, the demand 
for comb honey became so great 
that we were practically forced to 
produce it. Customers were coming 
to the house every day asking for 
it and some of them wouldn’t buy 
anything else. Now we sell from 
1500 to 2,000 sections a year. I be- 
lieve it is possible to sell more ex- 
tracted honey if comb honey is dis- 
played along with it. In 1950, cus- 
tomers started pestering us for 
chunk honey, so in 1951 we started 
packing that too. It’s a job I would 
like to be rid of, but it sells well and 
at a good price. This year, customers 
have been asking for buckwheat, so 
I suppose that will be our next ven- 
ture. 

Most people are honest—in our 
five years of operation our losses 
have been slightly over 2 per cent. 
The market is checked regularly, 
usually every day and any honey 
added to the stock is accounted for, 
so we know to the penny whether 
we are short on the day’s sales. 

At one time we thought it would 
be a good idea to have several of 
these stands scattered around the 
state. We did try near the outskirts 
of a larger town but we had so much 
trouble with children helping them- 
selves to the change in the jar and 
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spilling the sample jar of honey that 
after six weeks of operation we were 
forced to close. 


We have had several opportunities 
to repay our customers’ honesty. 
Several billfolds have been left at 
the market with variable amounts of 
money in them ranging up to $106. 
All, of course, were returned to the 
respective owners. 


One important lesson we have 
learned from the operation of the 
market is that it isn’t necessary to 
sell honey at a ridiculously low price. 
Our prices have been consistently 
above the prices prevailing in the 
surrounding area. Much of our busi- 
ness is repeat business. Traveling 
men, farmers and others come by 
at regular intervals. If they felt 
that they were paying too much, 
they wouldn’t come back for more 
year after year. They are satisfied 
that they are getting the best honey 
it is possible to buy, extracted and 
packed in a modern plant, and 
state inspected to ensure the utmost 
in cleanliness. 


What changes and improvements 
should we make to encourage more 
customers to stop and leave some of 
their money for some of our honey? 
We need more parking space, larger 
driveways so big trucks and semi- 


trailers can get in and out easily. 
We need a larger market so cases 
of honey could be displayed more 
effectively, and to make room for 


more customers at a time. The 
cedar-faced paneling does make the 
honey look dark on the shelf, but 
white is too hard to keep clean. 
Some sort of glass shelving with 


Here are the 


grounds directly behind 
customers’ free use and add much to the appeal of the 
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ble home a pail fora Fy & 


Tale some Leave the 
HONEY MONEY <= 
Put curreicy in slot in the bow 
Drop coihs in jer "4 
youdont have ¢ 


Mere is the inside of the self-serve market. The picture frame to the right con- 
tains the ribbons which are a first for comb honey and a second for chunk honey at the 
1962 Minnesota State Pair. There is also an inspection certificate for the honey house. 
To the left is the observation hive with a sign which reads: “Open the cover to see the 
bees. Close cover gently.” The cover opens to show one side of the 14_ frame hive. 
Sign to the right on the back centerpiece reads: “We invite you to sample our honey. 
Deposit used s ms in container on outside of buil . All honey is like sample.” The 
sample jar and paper spoons are in the right hand front corner of the market. 
under the display shelves is for storage of stock. 


lights behind it would be more ap- 
pealing. It would be nice to have 
a heated stand in the winter. People 
are reluctant to get out of a warm 
car and stand in the cold to get out 
their money unless they are really 
hungry for honey. 

Our heaviest sales are from the 
time we announce new honey, usual- 
ly about the middle of July, to the 
first part of November. From that 
time on, the weather is more severe, 
driving conditions are more hazard- 
ous and traffic is lighter. 

The market is open in the summer 
from 5 a. m. to at least 9 p. m. It 
was a big surprise to us after the 
lights were installed to find that as 
much as one-third of our sales was 
made after the lights were turned 
on, and very often we have custom- 
ers before breakfast. 

Another old saying could be 


Oe ok tke etal te the oeace are f0F hanged for our benefit too. “Curi- 


stand to the motorist. 
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osity killed the customer.” Many 
stop to see how the self-serve sys- 
tem works and then can’t resist 
buying some of the tempting honey 
they see. 

One of the two most disturbing 
things about running the market is 
to go down and check up for the day 
and find we are short all the way 
from a few cents to several dollars. 
The other joy breaker is to find a 
nice comb of honey all finger 
punched or else shattered on the 
floor with the honey running all 
over. Some people suffer from a 
guilty conscience and mail us money 
or stamps for honey they took or 


else they realize they made an error 
in some way or another. 

No regular clerk is in attendance 
at the market but it is necessary to 
check it several times a day to set 
up more honey and remove the sur- 
plus change which is provided for 
the customer’s convenience. We 
leave about $1.50 in change in the 
jar but if it isn’t emptied frequently 
it doesn’t take long for this to build 
up to several dollars which is tempt- 
ing to the chiseler. 

To us, one of the most interesting 
things about the market is the guest 
book. Less than ten per cent of the 
customers register, but we do get 


many favorable comments on our 
honey, the market and the grounds, 
as well as the uniqueness of the 
system. We have customers regis- 
tered from all over the U. S. and 
Canada, and from several foreign 
countries including Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland and 
even Russia, so in our own small 
way we too sell honey to the world. 

The stand has practically solved 
our marketing problem, but we are 
favored with an ideal location which 
many beekeepers would not have. 
Certainly it would not be the solu- 
tion to every beekeeper’s marketing 
problem. 





The Role of the 


Producer- 


Packer 


in the 
Honey Industry 


by Clarence G. Langley 


Red Wing, Minnesota 


VERY industry passes through 
E transition from one phase of 

development to another. The 
honey industry is not an exception. 
We are transferring the emphasis 
from production to marketing but 
we are a little late in doing so. It 
is this writer’s conviction that we 
should have done this ten years ago, 
even during the war years when 
honey sold itself and we were con- 
tent to let it do so. We expanded 
eur facilities for production, at the 
government’s’ insistence, without 
making sound provision for the 
marketing of our product. Now we 
are caught with too much honey for 
our outdated marketing methods to 
handle. 


While we were wrestling with the 
problems of production, we were 
willing to learn from anyone who 
seemed to have an idea. Not so 
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now, with the more complex problem 
of marketing. Too many producers 
are determined to attack it in their 
own way and independent of all 
united effort. The result is cut- 
throat competition within the indus- 
try. We are not suffering so much 
from competition from without but 
from competition WITHIN THE IN- 
DUSTRY. Corn sirup is not honey’s 
chief threat, but cheap honey in the 
hands of desperate, unskilled, pro- 
ducer-packer salesmen. 


May I trace for you now, with 
complete candor, our dilemma as I 
see it. You will take one of two 
attitudes when you read the follow- 
ing paragraphs: you will get angry 
at me for writing so frankly, or you 
will examine the situation afresh 
and determine to do your part in 
changing it. My indictment of the 
producer-packer follows: 





1. He sets his own standard of 
quality. Perhaps I should not use 
the word “standard” for that is the 
one thing many producer-packers do 
not have. Too often there is no 
standard at all, anything goes into 
the jar that happened to come out 
of a honeycomb—and some things 
that didn’t come out of a comb such 
as chicken feathers, bee legs, dirt, 
smoker fuel, carbolic acid, and what 
have you. Without a _ sanitation 
code and fixed grades for honey we 
cannot have a standard of quality 
for our product which nature has 
made so incomparably good. So 
long as each one who packs honey 
can be a law unto himself as to what 
he shall pack and sell as honey, just 
so long shall we have honey on our 
grocers’ shelves which is a liability 
instead of an asset. 


2. He establishes his own price 
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without too much regard for market 
levels. In some instances he has 
not figured costs of production, pro- 
cessing, packing, and distributing 
his honey. If some producer-pack- 
ers did any figuring at all we would 
not have honey retailing for 83c a 
five-pound pail when the support 
price is 12%c in sixty-pound cans. 

Often the producer-packer fails to 
differentiate in pricing to wholesal- 
ers and retailers. He learns that 
Mr. Doe is selling his honey to the 
Ajax Wholesale Grocer Company for 
$4.80 per case of 24 one-pound jars, 
so he calls on retailers in his area 
offering honey for that price. Con- 
sequently the wholesaler cannot 
meet that kind of competition and 
either refuses to buy honey or de- 
mands that Mr. Doe reduce his price 
to allow the wholesaler’s margin of 
profit. The result is a downward 
price spiral from which all honey 
sellers suffer. 

3. He determines his own distri- 
bution area with the result that we 
have oversupply and unnecessary 
competition in some areas and 
shortages in others. 

4. His sales promotion is season- 
al; not year-round, with too much 
concern to convert his crop into 


quick cash even if it means a sacri- 
fice in price. As an illustration may 
I cite a specific instance: 

A producer packed his honey in 
five-pound pails directly from his 
settling tanks. When he needed 
money he loaded his truck with pails 
and drove to the city where he called 
on the buyer for a chain of stores. 
The first mistake he made was to 
tell this buyer that he had a truck- 
load of honey parked outside. These 
buyers are shrewd and this one 
knew at once that Mr. Beekeeper 
would be loathe to haul his honey 
back home so he stalled and gave 
him the usual line about slow sales, 
oversupply, and so on. Then the 
beekeeper made his second mistake 
by asking the buyer what he would 
give him for the load of honey. The 
offer was so ridiculously low that 
the buyer still admitted a sense of 
shame when he told me about it two 
weeks later. Needless to say the 
beekeeper accepted the offer. 

With a promotion system like 
this, we must admit we are back 
where the dairy industry was forty 
years ago when farmers churned 
their own crea.n and took the butter 
to the local store to trade it for gro- 
ceries or peddiled it from door to 





All-India Association Active 

A recent bulletin from India is 
devoted to the progress of the All- 
India Beekeepers’ Association which 
was founded in 1937. 


Lately the honey bee in India has 
become recognized not only for its 
honey producing qualities but for the 
help that is given to various 
branches of agriculture through its 
pollination services. Several of the 
states and provinces as well as the 
Indian government itself are aiming 
at a more active help in teaching 
apiculture in India. 


Prime Minister Nehru has him- 
self acted as patron of the Indian 
association and recommended the 
honey bee for more active recogni- 
tion. 


Much of the interest in beekeeping 
in India may be directly traced to 
the activities of R. N. Mutto who 
edits the Indian Bee Journal and is 
Secretary of the All-India Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. 





Another British Bee Book. . 


A. C. 8. Dean F.R.E.S. is the auth- 
or of “The Beekeepers’ Encyclo- 
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pedia,” a 200-page clothbound book, 
well illustrated. Mr. Dean not only 
has a scientific background but a 
practical one as well. His honey 
plant categories include honey yield- 
ers such as hawthorne, charlock, 
sycamore and others which we in 
America scarcely recognize. But the 
willow herb, clovers and linden are 
common to all. Their bell heather 
honey can be extracted, but the ling 
heather gives but little chance, it is 
so thick. 


Mr. Dean presents a good queen 
rearing discourse, knows the clear 
brood nest plan, quotes from Von 
Frisch, and recommends the ordi- 
nary friction-top feeder. The book 
is well done and well worth the price 
of $2.00 at which it sells. The pub- 
lisher is Andrew George Elliott, 
Kingswood, Surrey, England. 





Canadian Circulars ... 


A series of four-page circulars has 
recently appeared, distributed by the 
Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph. All are well worth pre- 
serving. 


door in the nearby town. The dairy 
industry awoke to its peril and 
united in large cooperatives for the 
manufacture and sale of a standard 
quality of butter at a uniform price. 
The honey industry is still asleep. 


When someone tells me the bee- 
keeper is the best honey salesman, I 
put my tongue in my cheek; more 
often he is his own worst competitor. 


Not until we have more large co- 
operatives and more private packers 
who will put out a product with a 
high standard of quality, for which 
they will pay a good price and re- 
ceive a good price, will our industry 
ever be stabilized as a profitable 
enterprise. Because I sincerely be- 
lieve this to be true, I am discontinu- 
ing the packing of honey; I am go- 
ing to let someone do it who knows 7 
how to pack it and how to sell it.7 
The sooner more producers arrive? 
at this conclusion the better off wet 
all shall be. : 


4 

If we must have producer-packers > 
then let the Federation and the® 
Honey Institute devote their efforts? 
to training producers in the art of? 
packing and the science of selling.) 
They could render no more effective} 
service than this. ‘ 


Circular 123 
ture 
Burke. 

Circular 128 “Beekeeping in 
Northern Ontario,” G. F. Townsend. 

Circular 130 
Townsend & Adie. 

Circular 131 “Feeding of Bees,” 
Townsend & Burke. 

Circular 136 “Control of Insects 
on Alsike Clover,” W. E. Heming. 

A separate folder publicizing sum- 
mer meetings also features facts 
concerning the honey eating Detroit 
Red Wings, champions of the winter 
hockey league. 


“Removal of Mois- 
from Honey,” Townsend & 


“Moving Bees,” 








Honey for Health .. . 


Mare Dixon is the author of a 50- 
page booklet on “Honey, Food for 
Life and Health.” Description of hon- 
ey is followed by its value for en- 
durance, as a bacteria killer and 
natural remedy, for the heart, in 
surgery, for the youth, as a cosmetic, 
and for medicinal honey drinks. 

Much of the data is from the Dr. 
Beck book. Publication is by Ideal 
Books of 30 West 36th St. in New 
York and the price is $1.00. 
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Los Angeles Exhibit . . . 


Here is the feature honey exhibit 
of the Sioux Honey Association 
which was displayed at the Silver 
Anniversary Year of the Los Ange- 
les County Fair at Pomona, Septem- 
ber 12 to 28. With the cooperation 
of the county bee associations of 
Orange, Los Angeles, San Bernar- 
dino, and Riverside counties, a group 
of feature exhibits were viewed by 
over one million Southern California 
people. The fair association, under 
the direction of George Adamson, 
Apiary Department superintendent, 
gave permission to the four bee clubs 
to sell honey recipe booklets and 
evidenced by the thousands of old 
fashioned and new fashioned recipe 
books that were sold during the past 
three years at the fair, it appears 
that were the entire honey industry 
to give their full effort to a sensible 
promotional program, many of the 
ills of the industry would soon be a 
thing of the past. 


C. C. Gralapp, California 


Honey Coconut Salad Dressing 


egg, slightly beaten 
cup honey 

Dash of salt 
tablespoons lemon juice 
cup cream, whipped 

cup coconut, toasted 


Combine egg, honey, salt, and lemon 
juice in top of double boiler. Cook 
over boiling water until thickened, 
stirring constantly—-about 5 minutes. 
Fold carefully into whipped cream. 
Chill. Just before serving, fold in 
toasted coconut. Serve with fruit 
salad.* Top with additional toasted 
coconut. Makes 1% cups salad dress- 
ing. 
American Honey Institute 


* Suggested fruit salad: Banana slices, 
melon balls, orange segments, and apple 
wedges. 
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New 1952 Yearbook on Insects 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has published the 1952 Year- 
book of Agriculture, a 952-page vol- 
ume entitled “Insects.” The new 
Yearbook is designed to be a prac- 
tical aid to farmers and city people 
in identifying insects, making better 
use of the helpful ones, and con- 
trolling the pests that cause an es- 
timated 4 billion dollars of damage 
each year. 

An outstanding feature of the new 
Yearbook is a section of 72 color 
plates of the important insects of 
the United States. The drawings de- 
pict the life stages of the insects 
and the damage they do. Opposite 
the drawings are descriptions and 
control recommendations. In addi- 
tion, 8 black and white photographs 
and more than 200 line drawings 
will help readers identify insects. 

The Yearbook begins with general 
discussions about the number of in- 
sects, their history, how they live, 
what they eat. A key to insect 
identification and information about 
making collections follows. A chap- 
ter, “Insects as Helpers” includes 
articles on pollination by honey bees 
and other insects, bee breeding, the 
effect of insecticides on bees, and 
weed control by insects. The pollina- 
tion article, supported by a long 
list of references, is written by 


George H. Vansell and W. H. Griggs 
of California. “Breeding Bees” is the 
work of Otto Mackensen and Wil- 
liam C. Roberts, well-known genet- 
icists. The chapter on insecticides 
in relation to bees is by Frank E. 
Todd and S. E. McGregor, U.S.D.A. 
apiculturists. These three articles 
will be of value to anyone engaged 
in working with bees. Altogether 
about 40 pages of the book are de- 
voted to honey bees with many other 
references to them throughout the 
volume. 

Other chapters discuss destructive 
insects, insecticides and pesticides 
and other methods of control. Al- 
together the 110 articles included 
discuss more than 800 insects. 

This Yearbook, which was edited 
by Alfred Stefferud, takes its place 
in the Yearbook series started in 
1936. It is produced in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a Congres- 
sional Document. Its main distribu- 
tion is by members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. Cop- 
ies are also for sale at $2.50 by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The Department of 
Agriculture has no copies for sale 
or distribution. Orders should not 
be sent to the Department or any 
of its bureaus. 





Keep Those Express Receipts 


by Francis George 


E. E. Anderson, Alabama bee- 
keeper, lost a case last summer 
against the express company be- 
cause he lacked one simple piece of 
evidence. That evidence was a re- 
ceipt from the express company 
showing that ’a shipment of bees 
had been delivered to the company 
in good condition. 

Anderson shipped 100 pounds of 
young bees to Saskatchewan in May. 
He packed them, five pounds to the 
package, and included ten days of 
food in each package. A _ strike 
stopped the train in New York for 
two days. There was no heat in the 
cars during that time and the tem- 
perature dropped almost to freezing 
so that the packages were thorough- 
ly chilled. As a result of the chilling, 
80% of the bees died. Anderson 
made the loss good to his buyer and 
sued the express “ompany. 
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The judge decided that Anderson 
had a perfect case except for one 
thing, and that was that he couldn’t 
prove that the bees were in good 
condition when he put them on the 
train in Andalusia. The judge said 
that proof of the condition of the 
bees when shipped was essential to 
Anderson’s case. This could be done 
either by presenting a receipt of the 
express company admitting that the 
bees were received in good condi- 
tion, or by witnesses who could tes- 
tify that they packed the bees and 
that they were healthy, or they 
knew bees and saw these when ship- 
ped and they were healthy. None 
of these things was done by Ander- 
son, so he lost what should have 
been a perfect case. 

Anyone who ships bees or any 
other perishable commodity by ex- 
press should always get and keep a 


receipt stating that the shipment 
was in good condition when made. 
It is very difficult to prove a claim 
without such evidence and with it 

the case is more than half won. 
(Railway Express vs. Anderson, 

45 So. 2nd 168) 

Massachusetts 





New British Book .. . 

J. Harold Armitt F.R.E.S. is 
author of a new book of 100 pages 
(cloth) entitled “Beekeeping for 
Recreation and Profit.” The book 
is distinctive in that it portrays the 
shortcomings of many British bee- 
keepers (and Americans as well) in 
the manner in which they keep their 
bees. 

Mr. Armitt emphasizes the small- 
ness of the single British brood 
chamber and the necessity of a 
double brood chamber if we are to} 
give the queen and the colony room : 
for stores for winter and for spring | 
colony expansion. He deprecates 7 
stripping the bees of surplus to the? 
point where the colony dwindles dur- ” 
ing summer, at which time requeen- > 
ing may take place under most un-7 
desirable conditions to the detriment 7 
of new queen quality. \ 

We are reminded of the early/ 
“contraction” arguments particular- : 
ly in Michigan, where a single brood 
chamber was considered sufficient 
and even the eight frame and shal- 
low super were championed by some, | 
much to the detriment of honey pro- 
duction in the decade which fol- 
lowed. 

His statement that “A powerful 
force of honey bees is the creator of 
nature’s abundance and of the farm- 
er’s prosperity,” is well apropos. 

We are stocking a few of these 
books for the convenience of our 
readers. Postpaid $2.00. 





Marking Drone Comb . . 

Nothing is more obnoxious to the 
eye when manipulating colonies than 
combs with too many drone cells. 
Placing a thumb tack in the top 
bars of these frames marks them 
immediately as junk and they can 
be worked upstairs into the extract- 
ing supers or to the outside of the 
brood nest. 

To keep the tacks at hand buy the 
thumb tacks that are sold by the 
card. Use two small tacks to hold 
the card to the back of the smoker. 
It eliminates the job of placing the 
tacks in the smoker individually and 
it also makes the tacks available in- 
stantly. 


Milton H. Stricker, New Jersey 
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Beekeeping 


The Poetry of Agriculture 





by Robert B. Willson 


“Jerusalem the Golden 
With milk and honey blest. . .” 


ROM the Bible came the descrip- 
tion of the promised land that 
gave rise to this ancient hymn. 

The hum at the hive, or in the 
apple tree, or in the clover field tells 
a tale as old as man; a tale romantic 
yet deeply rooted in the commerce 
of the world, now as in earliest an- 
tiquity. 

The honey of Mt. Hymettus was 
to the classical Greeks ambrosia, 
4nd to honey and the honey bee an 
eternal monument was erected at 
the peak of Rome’s glory by her 
greatest poet, Vergil, who immor- 
talized them by devoting the Fourth 
Book of his Georgics to them alone. 

Later, in more recent years of 
olden times, in the building of the 
greatest empire the world had yet 
known, the Conquistaderes rushed 
to the Spanish Main and elsewhere 
in the Western Hemisphere, by the 
agricultural orders within the 
Church, the honey bees of the Old 
World, unknown in the New. They 
were brought in part for the sweet 
they would produce, but what was 
of greatest importance they would 
produce wax for Church candles 
which even today must be made with 
the wax of the honey bee. 

Then in the 18th century came the 
production of sugar from sugar cane 
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and honey was superseded as the 
most important sweet. But its pro- 
duction kept apace throughout the 
world. Had not King Solomon said 
in Proverbs: “Eat thou honey for it 
is good,” thus becoming the honey 
industry’s first great salesman. To 
be sure, sugar could not take the 
place in deliciousness and whole- 
someness of honey on the table, as 
a spread. Furthermore, it was soon 
discovered it required honey, not 
sugar, to make the pain d’epice of 
France and Belgium, the lebkuchen 
of Germany and Austrie. and the 
torrone of Italy. 


Yes, the oncoming of sugar did 
not destroy the world-wide industry 
of producing honey which is more 
costly. The joy of keeping bees 
would have been enough to preserve 
it, but there was something else. 
The unbalance of levulose and dex- 
trose, the essential oils and esters, 
the soluble mineral saits, the en- 
zymes and vitamins, all this—the 
concentrated nectar of flowers— 
makes honey an utterly different 
product and universally highly es- 
teemed, so throughout these later 
centuries honey readily held its own 
in world commerce. 


In the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury came great inventions for the 
beekeeper. An American, the Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, invented the mov- 
able frame hive; a German, Johan- 
nes Mehring, invented bee comb 
foundation; an Austrian, Major 
Franz Von Hruschka, invented the 
extractor, and, again, an American, 
Moses Quinby, invented the bellows 
smoker. Now commercial honey 
production was possible and Ameri- 
ca rushed into it and outstripped the 
rest of the world in producing honey 
and developing markets for its many 
fine grades. 


In this development, the distinc- 
tive differences of honey over sugar 
have once again asserted them- 
selves. Along with an enormously 
increased production since the turn 
of the century and the consequent 
need for expanded markets, came a 
new discovery, a new piece of Amer- 
ican resourcefulness, that there is 
great superiority to bread when 
made with honey. Thus in the land 
of greatest promise is combined the 
Biblical milk and honey in the staff 
of life. 

Let us return a moment to the 
19th century when came the Rev. T. 
R. Malthus who envisioned us all 
starving to death by overpopulating 
the world. He had no way of know- 
ing, of course, the coming genius of 
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American invention with its McCor- 
micks, Deerings and Osbornes, or of 
the tractor and combine which have 
knocked out the fence row and made 
farming, or the production of food 
in terms of tonnages, something 
theretofore uncontemplated. Agri- 
culturally mechanized, America fed 
herself and large parts of the rest 
of the world and has had surpluses 
to spare to take care of any other 
portion of the earth in need of food 
as were Yugoslavia and India in 
1951. 

Into this picture the honey bee, 
side by side with man in his devel- 
opment throughout the ages, has 
risen to an importance previously 
unimagined. The machines that 
have knocked out the fence rows 
have also knocked out the nesting 
places of all the insects of value in 
pollination save the protected honey 
bee which now is responsible for an 
estimated eighty-five per cent of all 
insect fertilization. Fortunately for 
the conservation of our soil, the 
American way of life embraces a 
system of agriculture wherein once 
in every three or four years a legu- 
minous crop is planted to restore fer- 
tility and physical fitness to the soil, 
but these legumes could not be 
grown without the seed which re- 
quires honey bees to set. Without 
honey bees, our system of agricul- 
ture would have to be abandoned 
and the well-fed American who ex- 
pects and demands lots of milk and 
cream, an abundance of fruits and 
vegetables and inch and one-half 
steaks, would have to settle ulti- 
mately for something more like the 
diet of the Chinese who eat rice and 
millet, a piece of fish and an occa- 
sional bit of chicken, with their un- 
nourishing tea. 

This is what would develop with- 
out honey bees, because to get fruit, 
our apples and pears, our cherries, 
plums and prunes, and all of our 
berries must be insect pollinated, 
and almost all our vegetable seeds 
of importance, excepting potatoes 
and tomatoes, require insect pollina- 
tion, too. 

Pollination is an interesting phe- 
nomenon. The biologist puts it under 
the general heading of reproduction, 
but in the apple orchard in May it’s 
romance, as it is in the clover field 
in June, for the honey bee makes 
possible the wedding of the flowers. 
The keeping of bees is truly the 
poetry of agriculture. 


S Reprtuhesg by permission from the 1951 


Yearbook of Association of Food Distrib- 
utors, 
Editor 


iat. New York, Jose M. Calderon, 


Swiss Honey Cookies .. . 


cup honey 

cup sugar 

cups flour 

tsp baking soda 

tbsp hot water 
grated lemon rind 

Boil honey with sugar. In mixing 
bowl place cinnamon, nutmeg, 
cloves, grated lemon rind and nuts; 
then add boiled honey and sugar 
mixture. Next mix baking soda with 
hot water and add to honey mixture. 
Combine salt with flour and add to 
above. Roll out on cookie sheet 
% inch thick and bake in a 350 de- 
gree oven for 15 minutes. Remove 
from oven, partly cool and cut into 
squares. 

Frost with the following: Boil \4 
cup water with % cup sugar until a 
thread forms (3 to 5 minutes); brush 
on warm cookies. 


4% cup nuts 

3 tsp cinnamon 
1 tsp nutmeg 
% tsp cloves 
% tsp salt 


— Robert Bucki 
New Jersey 





Hawaiian Bulletin .. . 


The University of Hawaii at Hono- 7 
lulu has just issued a 60-page bulle- 7 


tin, well illustrated, with the title 
“Fundamentals of Beekeeping in Ha- 
waii.” Collaborating authors are J. 
E. Eckert of California, who has 
spent much time there on a survey, 
and Henry A. Bess, Hawaiian Pro- 
fessor of Entomology. 

Algoroba or kiawe and Java plum 
are the two important nectar sources 
of Hawaii, though many flowers 
contribute to the flow. The bulletin 
contains information on how to 
start, returns, site selections, life 
history, manipulation, cycle of year, 
swarm prevention, crop gathering, 
extracting and selling, and diseases. 

American foulbrood brought Ha- 
waii to a low point in the 40’s, but 
a cleanup is on the way and Ha- 
waiian beekeeping is on the increase, 
both for pollination and honey pro- 
duction. 





Seed Forecasts .. . 

Government forecasts for legume 
seed crops are just being published. 
They would indicate that mustard 
(in the West), sweet clover and 
white clover 1952 crops will be much 
smaller than in 1951, while ladino 
will about equal last season’s har- 
vest. 

Prospects are that winter cover 
crops from fall seeding will rank 
57 per cent larger for 1953 than 1952. 
This applies particularly to vetch. 

All legume seeds seem to be mov- 
ing to consumers much more rapidly 
than a year ago. 
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From the 


Honey Plant Test Gardens 


Annual Elsholtzia from Japan. 
profusely in the fall, 
matic and easy to cultivate. 


Chivirico 


SMALL plot of this tall grow- 
A ing plant in the test gardens 

appears from first trial here 
as a promising honey plant. It 
grows to seven feet and is easily 
propagated. The small purple flow- 
ers are numerous in dense axillary 
racemes and it seems this plant 
yields an unusual amount of bloom 
for the area involved. The bloom 
here lasted through the month of 
September and the bees visited the 
flowers freely. The plant appears 
to perpetuate itself easily and might 
furnish nectar at a season when it 
is often needed by the bees. 


Chivirico (Leonurus sibiricus) is 
an Asiatic plant. It is related to 
motherwort (Leonurus cardiaca) 
which has become naturalized over 
much of this country and which also 
is a prime bee plant. Our more 
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by Melvin A. Pellett 


Chivirico, a tall biennial with many flowers in 
b This trial 





promising nectar source. 


t blooms 


This 
is attractive to bees, aro- 


common motherwort is a perennial, 
while chivirico is biennial. It is cul- 
tivated in some gardens as an orna- 
mental and has also become natu- 
ralized widely in some countries such 
as Cuba, Puerto Rico and some parts 
of Central America. It is described 
as a honey plant of the first order 
which the bees visit eagerly from 
morning until night. It is also de- 
scribed as a plant growing from 
three to five feet tall while our first 
trial of it grew to six or seven feet. 


Although from the information we 
are able to gather about chivirico, 
it comes from a warm climate, it 
was vigorous and winter hardy dur- 
ing the first trial in the test gardens. 
The seed started easily and the 
young plants grew vigorously. They 
did not attain much height the first 
season but grew into good healthy 
crowns. The second season the 


from first to be a 


plants grew tall. The blossoms in- 
creased throughout September and 
until we had a heavy frost in early 
October. We have a larger plot of 
this plant started this year, so will 
be watching it next season for 
further developments. We have not 
so far learned of chiv'vico being 
naturalized anywhere in the United 
States. If it is, and any readers 
know about it, we would be glad to 
have the information. This may be 
just the plant we are looking for to 
encourage in places like fence rows 
and waste areas to furnish some 
good late bee pasture. It is easy to 
start and apparently would with- 
stand competition. We don’t believe 
it will become a serious weed as it 
could be readily controlled in culti- 
vated areas. Apparently, it is a first 
line honey plant worthy of further 
investigation. 
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Vetch 

S. B. Detwiler sends us some seed 
of a native vetch, (Vicia pulchella). 
This plant he describes as growing 
two and a half feet tall and broad, 
and the bees love the flowers. This 
vetch is native to western Texas, 
Arizona and Mexico, growing in 
open pine forests to an altitude of 
5,000 to 6,000 feet. We are very glad 
to have this sample of seed for trial 
and believe it is worth-while to ex- 
plore its possible usefulness. It may 
be valuable if we can learn how to 
handle it. 


Votre Tout Devoni, of Quebec, 
writes of a wild vetch known in 
Canada under the name of woods 
vetch or wild vetch, and describes it 
as follows: “It is a permanent le- 
guminosae which grows in the prai- 
rie where it is cut for hay and on 
the edges of ditches and on terrain 
that is sufficiently drained. As its 
roots are numerous I think it would 
be advantageous to sow when there 
is erosion of the soil. The plant be- 
gins to bloom in June and is in flow- 
er during July and August. Cut in 
June, it grows anew anc flowers in 
August. The bees like to gather 
from it and it gives excellent honey.” 

The plant described by Mr. Devoni 
may be Vicia cracca which is dis- 
tributed rather widely in the North- 
east and is also known as cow vetch. 
Cow vetch, along with several other 
native varieties, was planted in the 
test gardens at one time but did not 
demonstrate any great aptitude here. 


There are quite a large number of 
varieties of vetch and some are of 
great agricultural importance in 


Longevity of the Honey Bee* 


The results of a study made at 
the University of Illinois as part of 
the requirements for a degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, by Abdel- 
Latif Amin El-Deeb, on the longev- 
ity of Carniolan, Caucasian, and two 
strains of the Italian races are pre- 
sented. 


The data show that during the ac- 
tive seasons the Italian workers 
lived a shorter time than the Cau- 
casian workers, the latter less than 
the Carniolans, with the Golden 
Italian longest in longevity. But it 
is not necessarily true that the long- 
lived bees of any particular period 
of the year are more industrious and 
prolific. The Italian colony pro- 
duced more surplus honey and 
reared more brood than the colonies 
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this country. In some sections com- 
mercial vetches yield freely of nectar 
and give good honey crops where 
acreage is planted. 

The most used species of vetch 
are annual and biennial and of for- 
eign origin. We wonder if more at- 
tention should also be given to our 
native perennial varieties. The na- 
tive forms have not been more wide- 
ly used because of the difficulty in 
seed harvesting and slowness of the 
plant to establish itself. But these 
same factors have been overcome 
with some other plants when it has 
been learned how to handle them. 


Floranna Sweet Clover 

Floranna sweet clover looks all 
right in the first small trial here. 
Floranna is a white blossom, annual 
sweet clover which has been devel- 
oped at the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station from selections 
found growing in Florida. Floranna 
is the name taken from Florida An- 
nual. This new variety is the result 
of a blending of a number of supe- 
rior strains found growing in semi- 
wild conditions throughout Florida. 
It is reported to have more drought 
and disease resistance than com- 
mercial annual varieties in trials 
under Florida conditions. 

We have had a small trial of 
Floranna sweet clover this past sea- 
son—a small plot in the cultivated 
rows and some sown in with a new 
seeding of red clover. The behavior 
seemed to compare favorably with 
what I have seen of Hubam here. 
I will add that in this immediate 
locality Hubam does not seem to do 
well and only an occasional field of 


of the other races; the Caucasians 
were second to the Italian workers; 
there was not much difference be- 
tween the Carniolan and the Cau- 
casian in respect to brood rearing 
and honey production but the dif- 
ference was slightly less for each in 
the case of Carniolans; and the 
Golden Italian lived up to its reputa- 
tion by producing the least honey 
of all. 


The length of life of workers of 
all races emerging in September and 
October was prolonged during the 
fall and winter months when their 
activities were reduced to a mini- 
mum. In these periods the Italians 
exceeded the others in longevity, and 
the longevity of Caucasians exceed- 
ed that of the Carniolans and the 
Golden Italians. 


it can be seen around here. Flor- 
anna seemed to do as well as the 
Hubam we have had, the honey bees 
were visiting the flowers when most 
observations were made and there 
was a good set of seed. We draw 
no conclusions from this one trial 
other than that Floranna will grow 
here and appears to have some 
aptitude. 


Heathermint 


For some years there grew in the 
test gardens a plot of heathermint 
(Elsholtzia stauntonia). This is a 
perennial undershrub native to 
North China. It grew to three or 
four feet tall and bloomed profusely 
in September and October. The bees 
visited the flowers eagerly. It ap- 
pears as a welcome addition to 
autumn flora. However, the bloom 
was too late to mature seed here. 
The plants grew well for a number 
of years then for some reason died 
out. 


Now we have an annual form of 
Elsholtzia. The seed was sent to us 
by Nobukiyo Takahashi, of the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. This is Elsholtzia 
petrini garcke. The Japanese com- 
mon name is Naganatakooju. We 
had a row of this plant which grew 
easily and reached a height of three 
feet. It made an attractive planting 
and bloomed heavily through Sep- 
tember and until frost. The bees 
visited the flowers very eagerly so 
this appears as a good late huney 
plant. This aromatic annual appears 
to be attractive for gardens and of 
fairly easy culture. 

Iowa 


Dr. El-Deeb concludes that Italian 
workers are shorter lived in summer 
due to their intense activity of brood 
rearing and honey storage. If lon- 
gevity of the Italians can be in- 
creased through controlled breeding, 
it should enhance honey production. 
In future testing of comparative 
longevity, the use of full colonies is 
suggested regardless of race. 


* Lon gevity of Some Races of the Hon- 
mellifera 


eybee 


L.). Thesis. 
bana, Illinois. 


Ur- 
1952. 





Nevada Inspection . . . 


Nevada bee inspection for July 
1950-1952 shows less than one per 
cent infection on fifteen thousand 
colonies of bees inspected, according 
to a report issued by the State Api- 
ary Commission. George G. Schweis 
is Chief Inspector. 
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Trade Agreements 








The German people are working 
with almost frenzied energy to clean 
up the devastation left by World 
War II and to rebuild their cities to 
their former or even better condition. 
At the present rate of work, it will 
probably take sixty years to fully 
rebuild and restore, let alone to pro- 
gress. 


The bee industries of Western Eu- 
rope expect a fairly good crop of 
honey this year, but will still require 
much importation from us to meet 
the demand. Commercial trade 
agreements between the United 
States and European countries would 
pump new life blood into interna- 
tional commerce to the benefit of 
both sides. 


These are the opinions expressed 
by Hans H. Schumacher, president 
of the B-Z-B Honey Company of 
Alhambra, on his return from a 
business trip to Germany and the 
Netherlands. 


After crossing the continent by 
American Airlines, Mr. Schumacher 
flew via KLM Royal Air to Amster- 
dam, and from there toured western 
Europe py automobile. During his 
week’s stay in the Netherlands he 
visited the exhibition tulip growing 
fields near Amsterdam, and also 
Holland's largest apiary, which he 
describes as a model of attractive- 
ness, cleanliness and productivity. 
In Zaandam he visited the famous 
Verkade factory which manufac- 
tures cookies and confections dis- 
tributed on the West Coast by the 
John Schumacher Co. The major 
portion of his time was spent in 
Western Germany, beginning with a 
visit to his mother in the Schumach- 
er family home in Bremen. Other 
German cities on his itinerary in- 
cluded Hamburg, Hannover and Hei- 
delberg. Finding conditions virtually 
the same in the entire region, he 
sums up his impressions of post-war 
Western Germany as follows: 


“The people generally are poor, 
but all are determined. They are 
working almost fanatically hard to 
rebuild their damaged cities. So far, 
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they have managed to clean up the 
rubble and almost completely repair 
their business districts. In Bremen, 
most churches have been rebuilt, 
and some of the other places of cul- 
ture. New homes that have been 
erected to replace bombed-out resi- 
dences are smaller than their prede- 
cessors, but neat and well kept. 
The German people, in my opinion, 
are making such a sincere effort to 
help themselves that they deserve 
whatever help our nation can legiti- 
mately extend, within the bounds of 
economic feasibility.” 


Mr. Schumacher expressed it as 
his considered belief that the econo- 
my of both the United States and 
the Western European democracies 
would be greatly improved by enter- 
ing into mutual trade agreements 
(commercial in nature and of no 
burden to any U. S. taxpayer) simi- 
lar to those being used so success- 
fully by the European countries 
among themselves and with other 
powers. 


“The attitude of our government 
is that such agreements, stipulating 
a fixed money amount of goods that 
could be exchanged, might change 
the common way of trading,” says 
Schumacher. “However, because of 
the dire dollar shortage in these 
countries—especially Germany and 
Holland (our best California honey 
customers) the orthodox trade sys- 
tem isn’t operating at present on a 
large enough scale to fully satisfy 
the demand. As a consequence, the 
quantities of merchandise now being 
exported and imported under the 
free trade system represent a mere 
trickle as contrasted to the healthy 
flood which could be expected under 
even a conservative trade agree- 
ment, one which could be revised 
upward or downward at any time.” 


The explanation for Schumacher’s 
viewpoint lies in his own experience. 
Himself one of the relatively few 
merchants now participating in free 
trade dealings with Germany, Schu- 
macher has been one of the major 
exporters of honey to German and 


Dutch buyers for the last 20 years. 
(Total honey export from the U. 8. 
A. to Germany and Holland in the 
1951 season was 4,000 tons.) 


In return, by a sort of barter ar- 
rangement, he expedites sales in this 
country for such divergent items of 
their export as peat moss, nuts and 
bolts, and beverages. He expects 
the process to continue indefinitely 
of necessity, unless trade agree- 
ments are entered into, inasmuch as 
Western Europe’s honey output still 
falls far short of the demand. Ex- 
pectations are, however, for the best 
crop of many years during the next 
season. 


“It is only elementary logic,” con- 
cludes Schumacher, “to say that the 
more we buy from Germany, the 
Netherlands, and other Western 
European democracies, the more 
they can buy from us.” 





New French Book .. . 


Allin Caillas has followed his first 
book “Tresors D’un Goutte de Miel,” 
by two other well planned books. 
This, his fourth one, is entitled “Le 
Secret des Bonnes Recoltes” (The 
secret of good harvests). 


As usual Mr. Caillas has done a 
good job. His scientific training is 
abetted by practical beekeeping and 
an almost world wide knowledge of 
good beekeeping. 


The first part of the book is de- 
voted to beginning the apiary, the 
second with methods for enlarging 
the crop, and the third with the har- 
vest. His recommendations are well 
taken for any progressive beekeeper, 
and he avails himself of best meth- 
ods of colony building, queen rear- 
ing, swarm control, and building of 
the colony for the harvest rather 
than upon it. 


The book is paper bound, 225 
pages, illustrated and sells for $2.50. 
The American Bee Journal will be 
glad to expedite orders for the book, 
of which we have a few copies. 
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PACKAGES 
QUEENS 
FOR 1953 Reg. US. 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrids or 
our Light colored Italian queens. 
Orders being booked now. 


Prices on request. 


SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Convent, La. 








Merry Christmas — Happy New Year 


to All Our Customers 


Now Booking Orders for 1953 for & 


Dadent's Starline Hybrids—The Bees of the Future BE S# 
S soporte inficate o meso than normal demand foe bees and 
ueens. a returned more orders last year than I there is a reason 
‘or that. Get your order in now to avoid delay. Shipments begin April 1. 


prepaid air mail if it saves time. 
pennies bese wile Siemens See qeeen $4.50 Exp. col. 

Three pounds bees with Starline ‘brid queen 6.25 Exp. col. 
Pour pounds bees with Starline Hy dla 6.00 Exp. col. 

If pac es are wanted by mail, they will be sent C.O.D. postage and special 
handling. rite for prices on lots of fifty or more 

I will have a few of my old stock of regular Italians that are gentle and tops 
in honey production at 25c per unit less than above prices. 





S. J. HEAD, Crossett, Arkansas 





DOVETAILING MACHINE 


Special Size for Beekeepers 
Details on request 


Carl E. 1. Johnson Company 


Lincoln Patk 25, Michigan 











Northern California 
Italian Package Bees 


and Queens 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, California 














ik A EL A LE EE EE Hy 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 2& 

“Glory to God in the highest & 

and on earth peace, good will FN 

: toward men.” — Luke 2:14 

¥ MITCHELL’S APIARIES 

Box 391, Bunkie, La. K 

EMSRS PEER 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you 


Cronemmemerers? 


have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 





ITALIANS 


with Order, Balance 
Shipping date. 


CLOVER BEE FARMS 
Hessmer, La. 


FRAME EES 


Very Merry perme 
¥ 
: 


Before 


and a 
Prosperous New Year 


I sincerely thank you for your 
patronage the past season. 
Hope to supply you with the 
best bees and queens to be had 
this coming season. 


FARRIS HOMAN 


Shannon, Mississippi 
PERE REE RE RE RE ERE EEE RE PES 
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CLARKSON 
KENTUCKY 


Address us at Clarkson, 
Kentucky, hereafter. 


Trade Mk. Reg. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


We have closed down our plant at Paducah and moved our 
office, machinery and supplies to our big new plant at Clark- 
son to better serve you. 





WALTER T. KELLEY GO. GLARKSON, KY. 








DADANT'S STARLINE 
HYBRIDS 


FLORIDA’S FLORA QUEEN 
ITALIANS 
Our queen yards are closed for this season. We wish to thank our 


many frien: and customers. Your satisfaction is our success. Now 
taking orders for next season. We do not anticipate any change in 


FLORIDA BEE & HONEY CO. 
2649 Raeford Road Orlando, Florida 


we or 








Ladylike 
CAUCASIAN bees and queens for 1953. 


Prices available about January Ist. 


Book orders early to avoid disappointment. 
CAUCASIAN APIARIES Castleberry, Ala. 




















Use AB) Labels — They Get Results 








CAUCASIAN BEES & 
QUEENS FOR 1953 
In order to secure your ship- 


ping date, PLACE YOUR 
ORDER EARLY. 


HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota, Texas 








Treat Your Hives With 


cuPRING 


Applied by Brush, —er or dip to 
the bare wood. Cuprinol will 
greatly lengthen the life £ ‘a 
ives by stopping rot. b 
painted over. aves 


STOPS Rot 


bees. At hardw paint and lum- 

per dealers or a direct. $4.70 gal.; 
Ves Check or money order. 
C.0.D.'s 





CUPRINOL Division, veal Inc. 
61 Maple St. Simsbury, Conn. 








GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Penna. 








WE ARE NOW BOOKING 
ORDERS FOR 1953 


Write for Price List on Package 
Bees and Queens. 


CITRONELLE BEE CoO. 


Citronelle, Ala. 














KOEHNEN’S 
Package Bees and Queens 


For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 





$TOLLER’S 


FRAMESPACERS 
Sie gasses Seat em 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 











FREE... 


A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 


LOOK IT OVER 
YOU WILL LIKE IT 
A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
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Cluswets a ae 





conducted by 


Frank E. McLaughlin 





The Christmas Season is at hand again, how 


the years fly by. I 


want my readers to know how much I enjoy receiving their letters, and 
the opportunity of assisting them with their problems in beekeeping. 


Visiting 


most as 


by correspondence with different beekeepers from all parts of 
the land, is not quite as good as visiting with them personally, 
good, and I enjoy each letter immensely. 


but al- 


At this season of the year, all of us should stop for a few minutes 
from our mad rushing around, and count our blessings. We still have a 


lot to be thankful for, you know, and God willing, 


way. 


we will keep it that 


I wish everyone of you and your families, a Happy Holiday Season, 


and a Prosperous New Year. 





Please explain the use of the bee 
escape. Why must a colony be re- 
queened every two years? 

Cyril W. Habiger, Kansas 


When the super of honey is thor- 
oughly cured and capped, the inner 
cover containing the bee escape is 
placed between the super and brood 
chamber. This permits the bees to 
go below, but does not allow them to 
return to the super. The super can 
then be removed for extracting. 
When putting on the escape, be sure 
that the bee space side is up. The 
best time to put the escape on is in 
the morning. The field bees in the 
super will leave to go to the field 
and cannot get back in the super. 
Leave the escape on until the next 
morning and your super should be 
ready to remove. If a few bees are 
left, they will go back in the hive 
when you take off the super. 


A queen wears herself out in two 
years. Therefore, it is wise to give 
the colony a young, vigorous queen 
every two years as the strength of 
the colony will dwindle if the old 
queen fails. Never try to save an 
old queen. 


In producing comb honey I am 
troubled by the bees packing honey 
between the top of the brood frames 
and the under part of the section 
holders. The bee space is 5/16 of an 
inch plus the little extra clearance 
made by the super tins under the 
section holders. Should I raise the 
brood frames to reduce this clear- 
ance to about 4 inch or have you 
some other suggestion? 

Ralph Saxer, Pennsylvania 


Practically everyone has the same 
trouble. When there is a heavy 
flow on, the bees will do this. Every 
time I inspect my colonies and they 
have this spur comb I cut it all out 
with my hive tool. If any is left 
sticking on the frames, the bees will 
draw it out worse than ever. It dis- 
courages the bees some to cut this 
spur comb all out. It is hard to 
prevent the bees from building spur 
comb but they are worse about do- 
ing it when the hive is crowded and 
they need more super space. 


If brood frames are raised as you 
suggest, to make less space between 
the frames and comb honey super, 
the bees will propolize the space 
badly. 
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A Treat for Christmas 
“HONEY HEXES” 


& 


For gifts or Christmas enter- 
taining nothing could be more 
welcome than a box of this fine 
honey candy—a creamy honey- 
chocolate fondant spiced with 
nut meats and dipped in dark 
or light chocolate. This fine 
candy is now being made here 
at our own plant. Send for a 
box today and you'll want to 
order more for the holiday sea- 
son. 


One pound—only $2.00 
postpaid. 


& 


Order from 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 











CAUCASIAN s 
CARNIOLANS 


LO ... 


We wish you all a very 
Ha 


and a 

Ppy and 
1953. we yen Se Se 
by producing more and better queens. 


¢ Albert G. Hann isu, Belle, Fla. 





NEWTON BEE CO. 
Route 2, Baton Rouge, La. 


When thinking of your needs in 
package bees and queens, think 
of Newton Bee Co. 
Our 25 years’ experi- 
ence in package bee 
shipping and queen 
rearing —- us to 
give you e best in 
we On quality and service. 
Regular stock or Dadant’s Star- 
line Hybrids at your request. 








New Address 
Caucasians Unlimited 


Thos. S. Davis 


3129 Howe Ave. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 




















Renew Your Subscription 


For Quality and Service in Package Bees, send us your orders. 


Over 25 years in Bee Business. 


Top Quality Strains: GARON’S THREE-BANDED ITALIANS. 


DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS. 
Best Greetings. 


Thanks for continued confidence - - - - 


Ree 5S GARON BEE COMPANY Denaldsonville, La. 

















> 


in. Lowie) 


ware oot e 


Every feature helps 
you produce honey 
economically. They are 
planned to save you time 


and money. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Albany 1, New York Lynchburg, Virginia 


Chillicothe, Ohio Watertown, Wisconsin 


There is a dealer near you. 














QU EENS—PACKAGE BEES FOR 1952 


a with 





. $3.00 any number 
. 400 any number 


THE VICTOR APIARIES 


Uvalde, Texas 
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hanks our many customers for 
1963 business. Let us serve you again 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala. 








We Work Your Beeswax 
and Purchase All Grades 
of Honey. 


We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











STANDARD 

apnep psi Equipment 
use the ‘Asx’ your 

or aus us sont, sila cuailty i 


CF oe 
Standard Churn, Inc., Wapakoneta, 0. 

















1953 PACKAGE BEES 
and QUEENS 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Rt. 2, Miss. 


THE RICH HONEY FARMS 


~28 8. that 
U. booked much business for 
Pat. Off. Delivery guaranteed. 


“SEASON'S GREETINGS” 


We extend to our many friends and customers a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS and HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

Let “GULF BREEZE” queens and packages keep you 
happy in 1953, as the QUALITY will please you. Write 
us today. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 





Heavy 
QUEENS PACKAGES 
Please book your order as fase 2 as can d 
you will not be disa: ipping dates. 
| want your order to be 





Jeanerette, La. 














, 0 popping, 


FREE CATALOG - 


y Z carat! The Best and Latest 


aA = «4 ae Be hy ex, 


advice on how to do wonders a . L. ttle | 
4 land or a thousand acres ers 4 
with flowe: vegetables, “fruits, land. 
poultry, livestock, woodlands, ! 
nds, composting, soil improve- 
1 a etc. Just send name and address , 
for this Spocinating FREE catalog by 
4 return mail. ’ 
try Bookstore, Box 5452, 
Noroton, Conn. (Est. 1943) Py 





ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Booking Orders for 1953 
Write for Prices 
Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries 
Claxton, Georgia 





3 BEE SUPPLIES 
A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


MANUFPACTURERS—JOBBERS 
BEEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
UENULUEL LUN EN 


OUEST TAN 





THRIFTY QUEENS 
Three-banded Italians only 
Lots of wan, See, Guan lots 


REMEMBER—' Bees are 
Guaranteed to 


W, J. Forehand & Sons 
Port it, Ala. 
Breeders 1892. 


YORK’S QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 
BEES AND QUEENS 


The Strain that Leading Honey Producers Prefer 
Make plans to try our stock in 1953. 


YORK BEE COMPANY The Universal Apiaries 
Jesup, Georgia 


4 

















BEEKEEPERS 


WE CARRY IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE 
OF LEAHY BEE SUPPLIES. 


For Quality Supplies at Popular Prices Write 





WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 











KEEP YOUR COPIES 
Of 


American Bee Journal 
for ready reference. 


Here is an attractive board 
file that will hold TWO 
YEARS (24 issues) of the 
American Bee Journal. 


A nicely stenciled carton file 
that will look good on your book 
shelf and give you immediate 
access to current and past bee 
material. 


Postpaid 75c 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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All Around The Bee Yard 


Rain, blessed event! Or so it is 
here, and maybe quite generally. A 
look at the weather map for some- 
time past showed a country dry as 
the first dog’s bone. Some locations, 
dampened up a bit, furnished a fair 
crop; others, a few miles away, were 
a failure. Many commercial outfits 
had to move in a wild scramble, 
like gold strike days, only to come 
out short, or hit it right (only no 
claims could be staked). Once good 
places promise little for next year. 
Why don’t we live right? 





One large beekeeper today tells 
of his crop selling for thirteen cents. 
Mine sold for twelve and a half! 
Perhaps I should have been patient 
a bit longer. The thirteen cent price 
came close though. After a truck 
was loaded at the lower price the 
buyer was filled out with honey 
from another lot. A taste convinced 
him that he would have preferred 
that lot to the loaded one — at thir- 
teen cents. 

The honey marketing effort which 
began in October, with the Federa- 
tion, the Institute, and the PMA 
collaborating, made a big difference 
in the fall market. The remaining 
supply of honey is now so low that 
we are apt to be pretty bare for 
the March rise. 

The amount of honey under seal 
is so small that it will likely move 
onto the market instead of being 
turned over to the government. Last 
year, under the old purchase plan, 
close to 12,000,000 pounds found its 
way into government hands; this 
year, under purchase or loan agree- 
ment, there may be no honey for 
the government. 

Those who distribute their own 
honey often say that they have no 
interest in a support price or in a 
loan program. They should know 
better. Their volume is up; their 
competition is easier; their price 
structure is surer. They should be 
the most ardent supporters of the 
effort which has been made to bol- 
ster the market. 

As one good producer and distri- 
butor recently told me, less than ten 
per cent of the producers made the 
slightest effort to add their own 
weight to the program. They were 
content to sit idly by while others 
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did their work for them. The time 
may come when they will not be 
beekeepers any more. 





It seems likely now that March 
will be the early feeding month this 
coming year. The weather has been 
warm all through the fall and stores 
have been used in greater than usual 
amounts. So down goes the “coal 
bin.” 

Astonishment fills me every year 
when the amount of stores most 
colonies consume from October to 
May becomes evident. It makes me 
wonder how those who claim they 
seldom have to feed bees in late 
spring manage to get such results 
from their efforts. I have read all 
that I can about this and have 
heard man after man tell me the 
same story. Yet, each spring, certain 
as the spring flowers, comes that 
time in May when the bees have 
lost their winter weight and are 
down to low rations. From then to 
the flow the total number of colo- 
nies that have to be fed mounts 
constantly until I bless the days 
when the first slender flow stops the 
program and we can resort to sugar 
feed as a stopgap. 

You may think we short our colo- 
nies. Most of them weigh so much 
in the fall that it requires three men 
to lift them off the ground. I know 
one man would find it impossible 
and two men would get only so 
high and no higher. And that weight 
is mostly winter stores. 

The only explanation for the dis- 
appearance of such a quantity of 
food is that brood rearing from the 
queens and colonies we now have is 
so great that most of the pollen and 
honey rapidly transforms into new 
bees — a modern miracle! 





I have said little about pollination 
for some time. Some readers may 
think that I am opposed to pollina- 
tion in beekeeping practice. That is 
not true. I am for it. My only con- 
tention about it has been that polli- 
nation, as a part of beekeeping prac- 
tice, is not everywhere possible and 
it happens that I am where it would 
be risky. 

A visit recently to Nebraska dis- 
closed a region where pollination, 
on the part of those with enough 
bees to satisfy the farmer’s de- 


mands, is not only a service to be 
rendered but a venture that yields 
profits in the hands of skilled opera- 
tors. If I could get a fair crop of 
honey and a satisfactory percentage 
of the seed crop, as they so often 
do on Nebraska’s alfalfa, I would 
revamp my ways for the profit. It 
would be pure stubbornness to do 
otherwise. 

I can’t quite understand the re- 
ports that come from so many that 
the older hands are remaining in 
beekeeping because they have to do 
so; because their investments have 
been made and they are too old to 
do anything else. And that young 
men no longer enter beekeeping ex- 
cept as a sideline. 

Young men, it is true, are now 
able to get jobs rather easily and 
they are paid at fabulous figures, 
often for doing little. But there are 
many who see that this “golden age” 
is a misnomer. They prefer perma- 
nence to the insecurity of high 
wages. To them beekeeping, with all 
its new facets, is still an exciting 
venture. They buy equipment at high 
prices and go to it. They come in 
here by the score and talk with ex- 
citement. They go to meetings and 
keep discusion high. As long as this 
is true, beekeeping is still a man’s 
job. 





Things move rapidly in this in- 
dustry. Likely things move as fast 
and perhaps faster in most indus- 
tries. The doctor has a staggering 
job to keep up in practice and keep 
himself from being outdated. The 
chemist is a has-been almost over- 
night. The geneticist has to undo 
tomorrow what he does today. 

The beekeeper has the same dif- 
ficulty. Often his habits chain him. 
He is used to doing things the old 
way and won't try the new. If he 
were hard hit he would have to re- 
new his technique constantly or he 
would cease to be a member of this 
industry. If his markets were de- 
vastating and closed the doors 
against him he would last a shorter 
time than Wrigley’s chewing gum 
without advertising. 

Truth is, the beekeeper is a self- 
satisfied soul who doesn’t have to 
fight much for _ self-preservation. 
But, like all of us, he loves to 
gripe! 
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James H. Davis... 
While returning from an official 
call in the southwestern part of 
Arkansas, James H. Davis, chief in- 
spector for the State Apiary Board, 
apparently attempted to pass a car 
and was rammed by a large trans- 
port truck, about 5 p. m. on Novem- 
ber 11. He died as a result of in- 
juries and was buried November 13 


iKKMMKMKMKAMRA MMMM MM REMY 


THE 
SEASON'S GREETINGS 
TO ALL 


+++ 
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We wish to take this opportunity 
to thank all of our customers for 
their patronage, and to extend 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Jobbers 
BEE SUPPLIES 


Boyd, Wisconsin 


PS PEPE PS PSPS PSPS PS PE IS PEPE PEPE PE PSHE PEPE PS ISHS 


at Pine Crest Memorial Park in 
Little Rock. Pallbearers were George 


’ W. Freeman, Raymond Fisher, Amos 


Dietz, Vaughn Wilson, 8S. J. Head, 
George Homes, and Jesse L. Gooch. 
He is survived by three sons and 
his wife, Rea H. Davis, secretary to 
the Apiary Board. 


From 1947 until his death, Jim 
Davis served Arkansas as chief in- 
spector, assisted by his good wife. 
In that time, bee diseases have de- 
creased markedly in his State, small 
beekeepers have been encouraged 
and taught how to do a good job 
of producing and marketing honey, 
the marketing of Arkansas honey 
has improved manifold, and growers 
of legumes were informed of the 
value of honey-bee pollination to 
the extent that the agricultural 
economy of the State has been 
greatly improved. Jim Davis had 
taken several color pictures of bee- 
keeping and pollination which he 
delighted to show to groups all over 
Arkansas. 


The beekeeping industry and espe- 
cially that of Arkansas has suffered 
a great loss. Jim Davis not only 
served as apiary inspector but was 
a roving ambassador for beekeeping, 
promoting bees, honey and pollina- 


tion wherever he went. His friends 
will always remember his booming 
voice, his enthusiasm and good hu- 
mor, and his fine philosophy of life. 





“A Few Acres and Security” 

L. W. Steelman has written a very 
interesting book with this title in- 
tended primarily for the small farm- 
er or the city dweller planning on 
eventually securing a home in the 
suburbs or the country. 

There are discussions of proper 
locality, the home and its surround- 
ings, the flower garden and prem- 
ises, Then comes detail in methods 
and pursuits for income sources such 
as garden, fruit, bees, livestock, 
poultry, mushrooms, etc. Organic 
farming, soil conservation, fertility, 
irrigation, the farm woodlot, tools, 
electricity, deep freezes, diseases and 
pests, are all well treated in this 
330-page quarto size book with 700 
illustrations. The bee and honey 
chapter is well done. 

The book is published by Green- 
berg, 201 E. 57th St. New York, and 
sells for $5.00. Copies may also be 
obtained from the American Bee 
Journal office. We can recommend 
the book as a nice adjunct to small 
scale operations and home planning 
and building. 





HONEY 





* 
¥ 
% 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


FOUNDED FOR THE BEEKEEP- 
ING INDUSTRY OF THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR ALL 
TYPES OF YOUR HONEY. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR YOUR 
BEESWAX. 


A SOURCE FOR YOUR SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
We are in business to serve you. 
Visit our plants. 
Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Denver, Colo- 


rado; Los Angeles, California; Phoenix, Arizona; 
and our Wood Goods Mill in Madera, California. 


BEESWAX SUPPLIES 
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American Beekeeping Federation 
Annual Meeting 

San Jose, Calif., January 26-31 

Due to a conflict with another 
group using the same facilities, the 
date of the annual meeting of the 
American Beekeeping Federation has 
been changed to January 26 to 31, 
1953. 

As announced earlier, it will be 
in San Jose, Calif., with headquar- 
ters at the Sainte Claire Hotel. This 
is some 40 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco in the heart of the Santa Clara 
Valley. 

Meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Board of Directors and 
of the Apiary Inspectors of America 
will be on the 26th and 27th. 

The Federation Program will be 
on the 28th, 29th and 30th and the 
new Executive Committee is sched- 
uled to meet on the 31st to perfect 
the program for the ensuing year. 

One day will be given to pollina- 
tion and the problems arising in 
that relatively new field. 

Sales promotion and the 1952 re- 
sults will have good coverage, as 
will many other topics that are of 
perennial interest to beekeepers. 

Meetings of the Ladies Auxiliary, 
the 500 Club and other special groups 
are being arranged for the evening 
of the 28th, and the annual banquet 
for the evening of the 29th. 

The purpose of all of it is serious 
and important business for bee- 
keepers, but tied to it also is the 
opportunity for an enjoyable vaca- 
tion. 

For both business and pleasure, 
plan now to attend this meeting in 
San Jose on January 26 to 31. 





Westchester Co. Beekeepers Assoc. 
New Rochelle, N.-Y., December 21 
The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at 2:30 p.m. 
on Sunday, Dec. 21, at the Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. At this time we,will 
have our Christmas party. All mem- 
bers are urged to bring their chil- 
dren or their nieces or nephews. We 
expect to have a big time with lots 
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of presents and plenty of refresh- 
ments. Different movies for the chil- 
dren and the grown-ups. Visitors 
are welcome too. 

Carlton E. Slater, Publicity 





Annual Meeting 
Colorado Beekeepers Assoc. 
Denver, December 8-9 

The Colorado Beekeepers Associa- 
tion will hold their annual meeting 
at the Auditorium Hotel in Denver, 
Dec. 8 and 9, 1952. 

The main discussions will be on 
better management in the bee yard 
and preparations of the honey, leav- 
ing the bee diseases to the research 
committee. 

Gene Wadleigh, Sec’y. 





Minnesota Beekeepers Assoc. 
Minneapolis, December 2 
Minnesota beekeepers are holding 
their annual meeting on December 
2 at the Curtis Hotel in Minneapolis. 
All beekeepers are urged to attend. 





Montana State Beekeepers Assoc. 
Bozeman, December 5-6 

The thirty-first annual meeting of 
the Montana State Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Baxter 
Hotel in Bozeman, Montana on De- 
cember 5 and 6. There will be a 
banquet at 6:30 P. M. on December 5. 
Program will include discussion of 
amending our Bee Law, a report of 
the officers and plans to improve 
the aid to Montana beemen. 

Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Sec’y 





Michigan Meeting 
East Lansing, December 138 
The annual business meeting of 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held as follows: 
Place—Room 32 Union Building, 
Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing. 
Date—December 13, 1952. 
Time—10:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 
Program—Business, reports and 
talks of interest to all beekeepers. 
All member and non-member bee- 
keepers are urged to attend. 
E. C. Martin, East Lansing 
Program Chairman 


Annual Meeting 
Tennessee Beekeepers Assoc. 
Nashville, December 4-5 

The date of the annual state meet- 
ing of the Tennessee association has 
been changed from December 11 and 
12 to December 4 and 5. The meet- 
ing will be held at the Hermitage 
Hotel in Nashville. 

L. H. Little, State Apiarist 





Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ 
Association 49th Annual Meeting 
State Farm Show Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Tuesday Morning, January 13, 1953 
9:30 to 11:15 
Room E Second Floor 
Main Show Building 
Chairman: Paul 8. Ziegler, 
President, Bethel, Pa. 

Invocation. 

Greetings of Welcome Hon. 
Miles Horst, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Harrisburg. 

Report of State Inspection for } 
1952 Harry B. Kirk, Senior En- 5 
tomologist, Bureau of Plant Indus- : 
try, Harrisburg. : 

Care of Extracted Honey — Prof. 
Edwin J. Anderson, In Charge of 
Bee Culture Research, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Preparation of Honey for Market 

R. B. Willson, Specialist in Honey 
and Beeswax, New York City. 

Honey House Management Dr. 
E. J. Dyce, Professor of Apiculture, 
Cornell University. 

Tuesday Afternoon, January 13 

1:30 to 4:00 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer - 
H. M. Snavely, Mt. Pleasant. 

President’s Address Paul 8. 
Ziegler, Bethel. 

Election of Officers. 

Business Session. 

Report of Annual Short Course in 
Beekeeping at State College Mrs. 
Martha Stull, New Kensington. 

Renting Out Bees for Pollination 

W. Ralph Gamber, Lancaster. 

BEEKEEPERS’ BANQUET 
Tuesday Evening, January 13 - 6:30 

Colonial Park Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Three Miles East 
of Harrisburg on North Side of No. 
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22 Highway. Watch for Sign! 

Toastmaster — A. R. Dean, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Blessing for the Meal. 

Special Vocal Music — 
Quartet, Messiah Bible 
Grantham. 

Address: The Alaskan Highway 
— Earl D. Warner, Red Lion. 

Motion Picture: The Dance of the 
Honey Bee. 


Wednesday Morning, January 14 
9:30 to 11:45 
Room E. Second Floor, 
Main Show Building 
Report of Commitees. 
Illustrated Talk on Honey Pack- 
ing Plants — Dr. E. J. Dyce. 

Some Marketing Experiences of 
Beekeepers — Norman F. Reber, 
Field Editor, Pennsylvania Farmer. 

Effect of Some of the Newer In- 
secticides on the Honey Bee — W. 
W. Clarke, Jr., Extension Apiarist, 
State College. 

The Use of Honey in Cooking — 
Mrs. Ethel Barton, Townville. 


Wednesday Afternoon January 14 
1:30 

Some Experiences in 4-H Bee Club 
Work — Miss Anna R. Ressler, 
Myerstown. 

Honey’s Place in the World of 
Commerce — R. B. Willson. 

A Review of Research Work in 
Bee Culture at the College (Illus- 
trated with Slides) — Prof. Edwin 
J. Anderson. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Announcements and Adjournment. 


Ladies 
College, 


. 





HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
By Air . Kt Ot 
Please refer to May Issue for 

on Pac! Bees. 
CARLUS T. ER 





FRAME-GRIP—SEND NOW! 
This light modern tool is for easy hand- 
ling and removal of frames from the bee 


hive. Orders promptly filled—Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 00 plus 30c postage fee. 


McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, California 


Merry Christmas 
: Happy New Year 
¥ SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
a} 
Box 1107 
(agents tor Bo h anh noe 
RSIS Ps Fe 


| PURSE EEC | 
' Sue Bee Says . . 











ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES&QUEENS 
for 1953 
We are now booking orders for 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia 











PACKAGE BEES FOR 
1953 


Truck loads a_ specialty. 
Nuclei made to order. Ital- 
ian queens, any number at 
any time. 


EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 207 
Live Oak, Calif. — Phone 5504 

















Select 


Italians 
QUEENS 
Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 
Box 295 
Davis, California 





ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. 























— HONEY 


CARLOADS AND 


WANTED - 
LESS THAN CARLOADS 
Send samples ond gq te best 

liwered to vs a jes 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 
1806-08 No Woshington Ave 
Minneopolis 11 M 


HONEY WANTED 
Bryant & Sawyer 


2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21 














NYISYONYO 
Queens and Packages for '53 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Road 
Citrus Heights, Calif. 


Modern Beekeeping 


If you are time to read, why 
not the best? 
Condensed to save you time. 

Illustrated to give 
1 yr. $1.50; 2 yrs. H yrs. $3.25 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
The Picture Bee Magazine 
Clarkso: entucky 




















WESTERN 
Beeswax Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 
Top Cash Market for 
Your Beeswax 


WOODROW MILLER 
& COMPANY 


Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 


ITALIAN 
PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 














PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 
Write for Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 











P.O. Box 58 Punston, Ga., U.S.A. 





“Renew Your Subscription 








J. M. CUTTS & SONS 





START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Order packages and queens now and be assured of 
delivery just when you want them. 


Dadant’s Starline Hybrids *** Our Regular Stock 
No increase in prices, write for price list. 


—— Chipley, Florida 











DO YOU KNO 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


THE BRAND MELTER’S SUCCESS IS DUE TO THE UNDER-THE- 
MELTER GRID-FEEDING? The Slumgum is pushed up and held up by 
a FLOOR OF UNMELTED CAPPINGS and is scraped off and removed 
two or three times in a half day’s work. When properly operated, you can’t distinguish between extractor, 
melter, or tank honey. Drying cappings by any method takes time. The Brand saves about One Day’s 
work in Four. Cappings melt as you uncap and extract. At day’s end the wax is in cakes; honey in tanks. 


Grand Rapids 4, Mich., U.S.A. 


American Bee Journal 





Crop and Market 


Crop Compared to 1951 

The New England states seem to 
have had a better crop than last 
year, except perhaps along. the 
Champlain Valley. This shorter crop 
applies to eastern New York, but 
central New York seems better, with 
a shorter crop in western New York 
and extending into Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana. 

The crops along the Atlantic coast 
have been about normal, perhaps 
a little short, except that Virginia, 
Maryland and Florida seem at least 
as good as 1951. Short crops are re- 
ported in Tennessee and Kentucky 
and extending into northern Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. Even with 
very disappointing crops, Texas and 
Louisiana will perhaps have had as 
much honey as last year, but the 
fall flows have been extremely dis- 
appointing. 

We have had a spotted crop in 
Illinois with some very heavy pro- 
duction in the central and eastern 
areas, and light in the southern. 
Iowa has had a particularly heavy 
crop in northern and western sec- 
tions. Michigan perhaps will rank 
average with last year, and Wis- 
consin about the same, with Min- 
nesota reporting a much heavier 
crop than in 1951, particularly in 
the Red River Valley and southern 
areas. 

Both Kansas and Oklahoma re- 
port short crops, with Arkansas 
about normal. Northern Missouri 
was above last year. Western Ne- 
braska is reported as much better 
than last year, as is eastern Colo- 
rado. The same holds good for cen- 
tral and southern Wyoming. 

The Dakotas seem to have had a 
better crop than last year. Montana, 
however, is extremely short as are 
Idaho and northern Wyoming. Utah 
may be normal, but western Colo- 
rado will have no more than last 
year and the southern areas are 
short, as is New Mexico. Arizona is 
about normal. Washington and Ore- 
gon report their crops were both 
short of last year. 

While the San Joaquin Valley had 
less honey than last year, the aver- 
age crop for California will be far 
in excess of 1951 due to the “bloom- 
ing of the desert.” Heavy rains last 
spring revived the foliage, and crops 
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were still being gathered on Novem- 
ber 1, although mostly pollen. 

All in all the country over, the 
crop should be at least as good as 
1951, and perhaps will exceed it. 


Condition of Bees 

The condition of bees universally 
seems good, except that in some of 
the prolonged dry areas like south- 
ern Colorado, Oklahoma, east Texas 
and extending westward, the fall 
crop has missed and bees may be 
short. Kansas joins this group. It 
is likely the prolonged warm fall 
will have meant a consumption of 
stores, where no fall crop was gath- 
ered, and there may have been some 
late fall brood rearing. Beekeepers 
will have to watch carefully next 
spring so that their colonies do not 
run short of stores earlier than had 
been anticipated. 


Condition of Plants 

Everywhere we hear the same re- 
port from Texas to the Canadian 
provinces, and from New England 
westward to Oregon. The shortage 
of moisture has not been good for 
honey plant conditions and this is 
particularly applicable to those sec- 
tions where there are late seedings 
of the legumes. This would mean 
particularly from North Carolina to 
Texas and sections of New Mexico 
where crimson clover, alfalfa and 
other legumes are planted. The al- 
falfa regions of the North also re- 
port possible difficulties in survival 
of late seedings. 

While white Dutch clover has been 
harmed, we believe that the drought 
has not been sufficient in most white 
clover areas to hurt the plants for 
winter. 

Honey Prices 

In practically all sections honey 
is selling better than it has for a 
long time, probably since the war, 
although we have a few reports of 
slow markets. 

Here we find as usual a very 
great range in prices from one sec- 
tion to another and even within a 
section. For instance, Illinois reports 
retail sales of white honey as low 
as 69 cents for a 5-pound pail and 
as high as $1.50. 





Honey Wanted—%= 33 335,22 


C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 





The average of 24 16-ounce jars 
in the East will run from $6.00 to 
$7.00 per case, ranging down to in 
the neighborhood of $5.80 to $6.10 
in the central areas, or perhaps a 
little lower than this, but rising 
again when we reach the coastal 
areas. Six 5-pound pails usually sell 
to grocers from $5.40 to $6.00, al- 
though some reports are as low as 
$4.50. Evidently the store that was 
selling for 69 cents was able to buy 
for less than this. We are not ap- 
prised of the quality of the honey. 

There are hardly enough reports 
to give an idea of bulk comb or sec- 
tion comb honey prices, although 
they usually range for a case of 
24 from $7.00 to $9.00 per case. 

Jobbing Prices 

There are very few sales in bulk 
in the eastern areas. In most cases, 
throughout the country, honey is 
moving at least at the support prices 
and in many cases considerably 
higher. We learn of one large car- 
load shipment from Montana at 13 
cents f.o.b. shipping point, and west 
coast jobbers now are offering white 
honey at from 12 to 13 cents per 
pound in carlots. 

While California usually is a 
source of excess honey, the ship- 
ment of some 16,000,000 pounds to 
foreign countries, most of it from 
California, on the foreign support 
basis has pretty well cleaned up the 
excess amounts there and made hon- 
ey in good demand. 

Some 3,000,000 pounds have been 
diverted to other industries since 
July 1. 


Summary 

All in all, bees are going into win- 
ter in satisfactory condition perhaps 
with more than the average number 
of bees but with the possibility of a 
shortage of stores in the spring. 
Honey plants are plentiful but may 
suffer on account of the drought, 
although late rains may have helped 
considerably. 

Honey is moving satisfactorily 
and should show no sign of a slump. 
In fact, apparently very little will 
go under the purchase and loan 
program, partly due to stimulative 
efforts in selling and partly to the 
support price removing much honey 
for foreign export. 
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The Market Place... 





BEES AND QUEENS 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
Best of —_ and very gentle. Re- 
guess now for next spring Lay 1 to 
$1.00 each; 25 up, Alamance 
Bee Company, Graham, N. rom Phone 4703, 


Shon s QUEENS ARE GOOD QUEENS. 
Try them and you will find their colo- 
nies tops in production, gentleness, and 
free from diseases. Three banded Italians 
only. Used by leading honey producers 
for more than 30 years. Requeen ‘ 3 
a sooueson next year. 
each; 25, $20.00. Prompt chine 
ment. a Poti. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 











ay an ITALIAN 1s oe 75c each, 

Caucas' 90c, olans $1.00 each. 
All ey shipped By z Air and guar- 
anteed to please. alter Leverette, 
P.O. Box 364, Ft. Pierce, Florida. 


YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS, package 

bees for 1953._ Health and service jar- 
anteed. O. E. Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


YANCEY HUSTLER Package Bees and 
Queens. Ready to go April ist. Book- 
ing orders; no advance 
Caney Valley Apiaries, 








yment required. 
y City, Texas. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Approximately 100 colonies 
of bees and extra equipment. Mostly 
new and standard. Also 45-frame extrac- 
ter, over 100 new 60 Ib. cans, capping 
knives, electric imbedder, and other equip- 
ment too numerous to mention. W. M. 
Sheridan & Sons, Sutton, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE—Diamond Spinner used 

season, in good condition. 
steel, $200. 1500 standard 9% 
K.D. frames at $8.00 per 
A. B. Chenovick, 
tana. 








one 
Stainless 
inch new 
hundred, f.o.b. 
825 Helena, Helena, Mon- 





500 colonies of bees and all equipment. 

honey house, modern home, or bees 
without home or honey house. Would rent 
honey house. T. Camp, Hot Springs, 
Montana. 


FOR SALE—New and used Electro Filling 
Machines. Models from $165.00. Han- 
cock Honey House, Hancock, Iowa. 





aU LU eg 


opy for this department must 
reach us not later than the tenth of 
each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified depa 
ment it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising—13 
cents for each word, letter, figure 
or initial, including the name and 
address. Minimum ad, ten words. 

S$ @ measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, 

please send the name of your bank 
cad other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on comb must guar- 
antee them free from disease or 
certificate of inspection from au- 
thorized inapostar- The conditions 
should be stated to insure that 
buyer is fully informed. 


BTML 


LIU 


es yy He 
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WANTED Extracted honey, white or 
light amber, in 60's. ta) Price in first 

etter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. Washington se 
Bloomington, linois. 


HONEY 








ED—All grades and vari- 

eties. ae cash prices d. Mail 

eg State co. —* ILTON & 

COMP. luce Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


CARLOADS - less of honey and wax. 
Send sample and _ price. Seuaater Co., 
819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—All grades comb and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. Ee e 
rice in first letter. Mail sample. 
oney Co., 4308-10-12 EK Truman Roa f° 

nsas ty, Mo. 








CASH PAID for white and amber extract- 
ed honey. Sen samples and_ state 

quantity available. Prairie View Honey 
‘o., 12303 Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


WANTED — Good quality honey in 60's. 
Send sample. Quote price. Clearbrook 
Honey Farms, Clearbrook, Minnesota. 


WANTED—Cut-comb and strained. Send 
samples and price. Cole Honey Co., 4460 
Piedmont Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


WANTED— Small 
amber honey 
Iowa. 











at? ae quantities of 
riggs, Hancock, 





800 colanten of bees, all equipment, honey 

house, ith or without modern home. 
White honey district with high long term 
average. Health certificate furnished. Ned 
F. Dressel, Ronan, Montana. 


FOR SALE—9000 new KD 9% inch brood 
frames, ooved top, solid bottom, at 
8.00 per hundred f.o.b. Teds Cabinet 
hop, 910 N. Main, Helena, Montana. 


SIFTED CANE and beet sugar sweepings. 
Sold f.o.b. Chicago. Northwestern Sugar 

e 1800 N. St. muis Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED — All grades extracted 
Send sample, price and quantity. 
Creek Honey Farms, London, Ohio. 
CASH PAID for honey in all grades. Sub- 
mit samples. Schultz Honey Farms, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and cur- 
dered beeswax. 





honey. 
Deer 








tucky. 





ANT Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 

Sel us ue your | pone for CASH on delivery. 

es, Manufacturers of 

has ee tnd Comb Foundation, 
Bnated, 
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A. G. Woodman Co., 


WANTED — Water white clover honey, 

truck or car lots; also light amber. Mail 
sample and low est cash price. Write 
Stoller Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


HAVE 10 sixty-lb. cans at $12.00 per sixty. 
August Warhalaski, 2416—9th St. Co- 
lumbus, Nebr 





100 ¢ ‘ASES white clover. ‘comb honey, 

ly sugared, $3.00 per case of 24. Alex- 
ander Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Tole- 
do, Ohio 


TRUCKLOADS clover honey in sixties. 
Walter Roose, Sac City, Iowa. 


ANY GRADE — amount. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 
CLOVER EXTRACTED HONEY in six- 
ties. Ralph Gamber, 910 State, Lancas- 

ter, Pennsy vania. 








E FOR CATALOGUE Quality bee 
“supplies at factory petene. Prompt shi 
ment. Satisfaction guarant: e Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies” Onsted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE orruy CATA- 
LOGUE PUB ——, (64 pages) free 
for the fete line” ig factory manufacturing 

ae. wooden goods, 
+ at veils and gloves, 


shipments, save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY Co., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY 


THE ONLY COMB FOUNDATION PLANT 
= the East. We sell foundation, work 
wax, render combs and cappings. 
sobingon's Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, 
New York. 


BEE a, +g yp. packages, 10 sizes 

paper shipping supplies, win- 
dow oaitons and other items. oscoe F. 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 














SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUAR- 
TERS for Bee Supplies, Make our facil- 
~~ your 7S. °> ‘ost. Complete 
stoc See our Bulletin Board for Budget 
—,, The Diamond Match Company, 
1300 Produce St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


BEE SUPPLIES—Catalogue free. Hodg- 
son Bee Supplies Ltd., 565 13th Ave., 
Canada. 


New Westminster, B.C., 








POSITION AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Helper in queen and package 
bee production to be paid mostly in 
skages. Can supply small house, water, 

ight, gas. Work until near end of sea- 

son, about May 20th. Good wages and 
agreeable working conditions. S. J. Head, 

Crossett, Arkansas. 

WANTED—Experienced beeman, able, ac- 
tive, clean habits and good truck driver. 

For migratory honey and pollination pro- 

duction in California. Wages and oppor- 

tunity open. Reply fully. A. Innes, u- 

gus, Calif. 


APPLICATIONS WANTED for year 

around work in commercial beekeeping. 
Give experience, age, and salary details 
in first letter. York Bee Company, Jesup, 
Georgia. 





WANTED — One fully experienced queen 

breeder and one general helper for next 
season. Give age, experience, references 
and salary expected. Start work February 
lst. Florida Bee & Honey Company, 2649 
Raeford Road, Orlando, Fla. 





WANTED—One experienced and one in- 
experienced — for 1953. Must 

references. Steady work for the ght 

man. Howard Wow Navasota, Texas. 








WANTED 





WANTED — Used bodies 
pers, in good condition. 
Chenoa, Ill. 


and Illinois su- 
Wahls Apiaries, 





MIDWESTERN BEEKEEPER with 1000 

colonies will either buy or run on shares 
with option to buy from 200 to 500 addi- 
tional colonies. Must be 10-frame equip- 
ment with ae depth Supers —- 





WANTED—1000 wewenad ‘packages April 
first, by truck. Quote best cash price. 
Bill Sahlie, Box 313, Arcadia, Nebr. 





SEEDS AND TREES 





HONEY, white clover, 18¢ per Ib. 5 six- 
ties or more, 17c. Satisfaction ran- 
teed. Lose Brothers, E Jefferson, 
Louisville, Ky. 


FANCY TUPELO and gallbe 
comb, 1% and ie =. square 
Forehand, ‘De astin, 





chunk 
ars. N. 





SUPPLIES 





CARLOAD 5-pound friction top pails just 


received for prom 


t shipment to you. 
rand Rapids 4, Mich. 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
; on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
owa. 





SWEET CLOVERS FOR BEEKEEPERS— 

Ohio evergreen long blooming sweet 
clover. Madrid and white and yellow blos- 
som clovers. W. ye wn 
Store, Box 208, Enid 


Town 





HONEY PLANTS, TREES and SHRUBS. 

Specialized catalogue free. Beekeeper 
and grower for 42 years. Nicollet County 
Nursery, St. Peter, Minn. 


American Bee Journal 





HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and tess than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





MISCELLANEOUS 





KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in Ly _# Ay 

Bhupen Apiaries Cinaley 

Dist. Nainital, U.P., India, Yand obtainable 

from them. Subs. Rs. 7/-or 10 Shillings 

or ae annum. Single copy Rs. \-s. 

1/9 or cents (international money or- 

der). Payment in mint postage stamps of 

your country accepted. 


“HONEY IN THE COMB,” by Carl E 
Let this book help you make 

rofit from your bees. Price postpaid 
$3.00. Killion & Sons Apiaries, Paris, Ill. 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi- 
aah = secure ehing on sbost sheep 
and shee an e n methods e 
AND’ G bal AISER reaches 
ase yy oy more information of 
range sheep than any magazine pupienes. 
gelo, Texas. $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San A 
gelo 











Save Time— Save Work 


Bogenschutz Honey Uncapper 
Uncaps 9 Frames a Minute 


Write for Catalog 100A 
C-BEE CO. sre a 
Midwest D 
SIOUX HONEY AssoctaTro 
509 Plymouth St., Sioux —— =. 
Eastern Deal: 

PINGER LAKES ‘HONEY 
PRODUCERS 
Cooperative, Inc., Groton, N. ¥. 

Western 





Dealers: 
SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Idaho 


Denver, [aye Palls, 


Phoenix, 
Les Angeles, Madera 








QUEENS AND 
PACKAGE BEES 


Accepting orders for 
queens and packages 
for 1953. 


WICHT APIARIES 
406 Milier St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


BE SE 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
JounmaL m SEE Womep 
Subscription $4.00 Pi annum 

payable in advance 


Date in Beekeeping 
A pH out a emesrihiee now 
through our agents 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 














A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 


DADANT’S, Hamilton, Illinois 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
balance 


embodying color, 
simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Selling Through Brokers 
And Wholesalers . . . 

(Continued from page 501) 
of marketing has 
for them. 

So the question arises 
do this for honey? Naturally, we 
can. A continuous, industry-wide 
promotion is the solution. The pro- 
motion in October under the U.S.D.A. 
has pointed the way. We must con- 
tinue this public education and not 
lose the contacts which have been 
made. We must continue to interest 
people in honey. 

At a meeting of the Texas Associ- 
ation in September, a plan by which 
we can overcome this difficulty was 
discussed. It was proposed that a 
Honey Industries Council be estab- 
lished to continue the promotion of 
honey. This organization could have 
any name decided upon and it might 
grow out of an already existing or- 
ganization. 

It must represent and be sup- 
ported by the beekeeping industry, 
including researchers, breeders, pol- 
linators, honey producers, packers, 
merchants, supply manufacturers 
and distributors, each contributing 
proportionately, and all being rep- 
resented. 


been developed 


can we 


Such an organization would de- 
velop to be the central organization 
of the industry to receive contribu- 
tions, to finance all projects such 
as research work, promotion of hon- 
ey by the American Honey Institute 
and advertising and promotion of 
honey on a national scale. 

Such an organization would even- 
tually end the confusion and frus- 
tration now caused by several or- 


ganizations asking for contributions 
to carry on the work of the industry. 

The Texas Association elected a 
Council Fund Committee to solicit 
and accept contributions from all 
Texas beekeepers, the money to be 
held in escrow, to be turned over to 
a national organization when 50 per 
cent or more of the beekeeping in- 
terests have subscribed to a fund, 
which in the minds of the commit- 
tee, will do a worth-while job. If a 
nation-wide fund is not raised by 
September 30, 1953, the money held 
in escrow by the Texas Committee 
will be returned to the subscribers. 

This Council Fund plan was en- 
dorsed almost unanimously by the 
beekeepers at the Texas meeting, 
and most of them subscribed, even 
though there had been a short hon- 
ey crop. This year Texas beekeepers 
are subscribing at the rate of 6 
cents per colony of bees, but plans 
are under discussion to change this 
to so much per pound of honey pro- 
duced, or so much per queen or per 
package, or so much per pound of 
honey packed, so that everyone will 
contribute his fair share. 

Similar programs are used suc- 
cessfully by other agricultural 
groups, so let us get together and in 
the same way make honey a staple 
in everybody’s diet. Then we will 
have an orderly market at high 
level prices. 





We are packers of Pure Clover 
Honey and are using carloads. 
If you have any to offer, kindly 
communicate promptly with us. 


HUDSON TEA & SPICE CO. 
201—46th Street, Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 











QU E E N S — WE PRODUCE TWO QUALITY STRAINS 


ih young queens in your colonies in time for a fine 
S| winter. 


Box 122 


BEES and QUEENS 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 


Reg. U.S. 
? Pat. Off. 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 


American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 
The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine 
Explains the growing. goeat rabbit indus- 


try. Non-fancy. Est. years $2.00; 
1 year $1.00; Sample , -# 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. 8. Warrenton, Missouri 





CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontari 


0, 





ROOT BEE SUPPLIES 


HONEY PRODUCER AND 
PACKER’S SUPPLIES 


Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 
Box 7, 510 MN. Cedar, Lansing, Michigan 
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FOSTER APIARIES 


Blue Ribbon 
PACKAGE BEES 
and 
QUEENS 
P.O. Box 239, Colusa, Calif. 











BRIGHT THREE-BANDED 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
1 to 50, 90c each: 50 or more, 800 
We Guarantee safe deli Satisfac- 
tion. Orders prom '° 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
x 249 


Bo. Luverne, Ala. 
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Oklahoma's Honey 
Market Program... 
(Continued from page 503) 


The Oklahoma Retail Grocers As- 
sociation recently held its annual 
Food Show, and invited us to build 
a honey display, in cooperation with 
the Food Distribution Branch of 
PMA. This was one of the approxi- 
mately 125 displays at the food 
show. During the five days of this 
food show, we distributed approx- 
imately 1,500 recipe booklets to 
housewives who visited the display. 
These recipe booklets consisted of 
recipes furnished to us by Mrs. Har- 
riett M. Grace, Director, American 
Honey Institute. We desired to find 
out how much interest the general 
public had in the display; therefore, 
we spot-checked the time spent by 
people at the various displays. We 
were happy to find that the honey 
display was one of the 10 displays 
where those who visited the food 
show spent most of their time. This 
display was built so that it could be 
knocked down and loaned to other 
states, or used in our larger super 
markets. 

We are now in the process of 
working with chain stores and some 
of the larger super markets to im- 
prove their honey displays. This will 
be done by actually building dis- 
plays in the retail stores and main- 
taining a representative of this divi- 


sion to visit with housewives, re- 
garding the food value of honey 
and its various uses in cooking. 
This program will display all types 
of honey in various containers, re- 
gardless of origin. The reason we 
are setting up the program on this 
basis is due to our feeling that the 
marketing of honey is a national 
problem and cannot be limited to 
state boundaries. 

We feel that the American Bee- 
keeping Federation should recom- 
mend an over-all honey marketing 
program, and the Marketing Divi- 
sions of all states could carry out 
their part of this program. With 
this attitude, we stand ready to 
carry out our part of such a market- 
ing program, inaugurated by the 
American Beekeeping Federation, 
providing our funds are adequate to 
participate. 

Visits with marketing officials of 
other states have shown that they 
have not been contacted by their 
state beekeeping associations re- 
garding honey marketing problems. 
Since the beekeeping industry is of 
major importance to our over-all 
agricultural picture, state marketing 
officials would certainly give these 
problems their full consideration. In 
case state associations have not 
called on their state marketing of- 
ficials, it is suggested that they do 
so, providing they desire such as- 
sistance. 


American Bee Journal 
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THE MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


(Inc.) 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 


Extends to their many customers, friends, 
and associates in the beekeeping industry 


our 


VERY BEST WISHES 


for an enjoyable and 


HAPPY HOLIDAY SEASON 


Our hope is that you have enjoyed a pros- 
perous year, and our wish is that good for- 
tune will be yours in the year ahead. 


Wholesale Retail 


THE MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
Apiary Supplies 
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Db FEE TEL EE Th Th TE Tl Fle Tl Te 8 Th Teh Fah Th hh Th BE, Te Gp: 
Fine New... 
SPECIAL BEE BOOKS FOR YOU 


Here are some little offered, special books 
that you will enjoy and that should be in 
your library. 


Beekeeping for Recreation and Profit 
J. Harold Armitt 8vo cl. 100 pages $2.06 


La Conduite Du Rucher—E. Bertrand 


8vo cloth, 280 pages 3.00 
Le Secret Des Bonnes Recoltes 

A. Caillas 8vo paper, 240 pages 3.00 
The Flying Nation (Children) 

Dorothy Crowder 8vo cl. 150 p. 


The Pollen Loads of the Honeybee 


Dorothy Hodges (Fine Work), 100 p. cl. 


Honey Farming 
R. O. B. Manley 6mo cl., 


Beekeeping in Britain 
R. O. B. Manley 6mo cl., 425 p. 3.50 


Flora Apicola de la America Tropical 
G. Ordetx 6mo cl., 330 p., Fine 6.00 


Plants and Beekeeping 


F. N. Howes 8vo cl, 215 p. 2.50 
All Prices Postpaid in U.S. and Canada 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 
PSPSPS PS PEPE REIS ISIS PE PS PS PEPE PS PERS PSPS PS PS MF 


PEELE SS 


2.00 
3.00 


300 p. 3.00 
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; LEAHY BEE SUPPLIES ; 


Stock Available for 
TEXAS BEEKEEPERS 


at 


WEAVER APIARIES 


NAVASOTA, TEXAS 


Write for catalogue and prices. 


LEAHY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 
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* MERRY CHRISTMAS: 


May the joys of the season be yours. 


Sb Fh Fh Sh 


Through CONTRACT with the Honey Bee 
Improvement Cooperative Association we 
are the exclusive outlet in 1953 for placing 
ISLAND HYBRID QUEENS in the hands 
of beekeepers, either separately or in Pack- 
age Bees. Their equipment is being moved 
South for this project. 


(Kelleys) ISLAND HYBRID QUEENS are pro- 
duced by crossing 4 inbred lines, each having de- 
sirable characteristics. The result is an outstand- 


ing bee possessed of full hybrid vigor. This cross 


has been tested by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Bee Department, Ontario 
Agricultural College. 


Our regular strain queens will also be 
available. 


“They Produce” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


Formerly Rossman & Long 
P. O, Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
PE PEPE FE PEPE PEPE PS PE PS PSPS PSPSPS PE SS PEPE PENSE MEME HEE 
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GIVE A BEE SUIT WITH 
A ZIPPER VEIL THIS YEAR 


The beekeepers in your fam- 
ily will enjoy receiving a bee 
suit with detachable zipper 
veil. This fine suit insures 
free movement, it is sting- 
proof, and it is cool in sum- 
mer. The zipper on the suit 
makes it very convenient to 
use. This suit answers your 
need for a useful gift. 





‘ 


, 
ziPePER 
FAST ENTaAS 


i a 


N-19 COMBINATION ZIPPER VEIL AND BEE SUIT ¥Q 95 
Chest Sizes 42 and 44 — State Size 


Please add postage up to 150 miles, 27c; 150-300 miles, 31c; 300-600 miles, 38c; 600-1000 miles, 48c. 
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THERE IS A ROOT DEALER NEAR YOU 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 
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